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JOHN DOUGHERTY, INDIAN AGENT 


I 


Bound inseparably with the history and development of 
North America is the history and development of the fur trade. 
Indeed, it seems incredible that almost all histories that fall into 
the hands of young students make so comparatively slight refer- 
ences to a trade that for two hundred years was the principal 
business, often the only one, transacted on the frontier. Here 
lies romance and bold adventure coupled with the fundamental 
causes of much of the early political history of the continent. 
Except for Spain, dreams of wealth through precious metals 
soon vanished to be replaced by the reality of the fur trade. 
France and England were quick to grasp the possibilities of 
riches to be gained. Here was the opportunity to employ the 
numerous tribes of the forest at the small price of articles at- 
tractive to Indian fancy. It was the trader eagerly seeking new 
hunting and trapping grounds who pushed his way southward 
to the Gulf and westward up the Missouri across the Rockies to 
the Pacific. It was in the expansion of the fur trade that France 
and England met on the same territory and clashed with the 
result of Anglo-Saxon dominance.* 

Although the trade in the Missouri River valley began in the 
eighteenth century, it was not until after the purchase of Louis- 
iana and the expedition of Lewis and Clark that it assumed 
really large proportions. The city of St. Louis became the center 


* This article, based partly on unpublished Dougherty papers in the 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, is the just detailed account of the 
fur trader and Indian agent to appear. 
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of all this trade. Outgoing parties were outfitted here and those 
returning passed here enroute to the market. All the fur com- 
panies had either their headquarters or a representative house 
in the city. It is in connection with one of the earliest com- 
panies that the name of John Dougherty first appears in the 
work to which he devoted his life. After the return of Lewis 
and Clark in 1806 one of the first to realize the importance of 
their reports on the resources of the Missouri valley was Manuel 
Lisa, a Spanish trader in St. Louis. He quickly undertook an 
expedition in 1807 as far as the Bighorn where he established 
a fort. After his return to St. Louis in 1808, he was the prime 
mover in the formation of a trading company, the St. Louis, 
Missouri Fur Company.* This was an association of ten part- 
ners among whom were Gratiot, Pierre Menard, Samuel Mor- 
rison, Pierre Chouteau, Manuel Lisa, Andrew Henry and Reuben 
Lewis.* It had a twofold purpose, to trade with the Indians and 
to trap at the headwaters of the Missouri and the Columbia 
Rivers. 

According to James, who was a member of the expedition, 
the first party consisted of 350 men, half of whom were Ameri- 
cans;* but Chittenden places the number at 150. The Ameri- 
cans were private adventurers whom the company agreed to help 
sustain in return for aid in navigation. The company further 
promised that when trapping began each American would be 
furnished with a rifle and four men who were to receive one- 
fourth of the profits. Thirteen keel boats carried the party 
and sufficient supplies to equip five or six posts and as many 
smaller outfits as might be desired. Commanding one boat and 
a crew of twenty-four men was Thomas James, an American 
adventurer. In the crew was a lad of eighteen, one John Dough- 
erty. He was a native of Nelson County, Kentucky, having been 
born near Bardstown in 1791.*° He had spent his boyhood learn- 
ing woodcraft in his native state and moved to St. Louis in 1808 
when Lisa was forming his company and eagerly sought to join 
in its first trip to the West. 


1 Hiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade in Far West, 
Francis Harper, New York, 1902, p. 106. 

2 Thomas James, Three Years Among the Indians and Mezicans, Mis- 
souri Historical Society, St. Louis, 1916, p. 16. 

8 Ibid., p. 16. 

4 Chittenden, op. cit., p. 140. 

5 James, op. cit., p. 16. 

* James, quoting The Liberty Tribune of Jan. 4, 1860, p. 299. 
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The party left St. Louis in the month of June, 1809 and in 
six weeks reached the Platte River. From the beginning there 
seems to have been trouble between the French and the Ameri- 
cans. The methods of propelling the keel boat were 1) the cor- 
delle, a long line attached to the mast, passed through a ring, 
fastened to bow and drawn by from twenty to forty men strung 
along the shore; 2) the pole, used where the cordelle was im- 
practicable, and 3) the sail. The American riflemen were too 
independent to submit gracefully to the slavish work that the 
simple voyageur accepted so lightly. Especially were they bitter 
against Lisa and Chouteau, who no doubt tried to impose their 
native paternalism on a group of men jealous of a newly ac- 
quired liberty. The company seemed to forget promises made 
back in St. Louis. Provisions gave out. Boiled corn without 
salt became the regular fare although the company had barrels 
of pork. James gives an amusing picture of one, Crooks, astride 
a pork barrel, hatchet in hand, awaiting only a word from James 
to defy Chouteau’s edict that they should not open the barrels. 
At the mouth of the Osage all but ten of the Americans turned 
back in disgust. 

As the party ascended the Missouri, the woods gradually dis- 
appeared. Above Council Bluffs, which are about 700 miles from 
the mouth, forests appeared only in the river bottoms. Stretch- 
ing far and wide were prairies covered with thick grass and 
abounding in such game as the elk, buffalo and prairie dog. The 
first Indians sighted were a tribe who painted their bodies black 
and wore ravens’ feathers. They came to the shore to welcome 
the whites and then, leaving about fifty of them to guard the 
boats, they proceeded to carry their white brothers to the council 
house in litters of buffalo skins. Here a royal feast of roast 
dog was spread before them. As they later proceeded up the 
river they were also kindly received at the villages of the Man- 
dans and the Minitaress. 

By this time differences between the Company’s leaders and 
the Americans became acute and the latter were deprived of all 
their equipment. James bought a new trap and rifle and with 
one companion built a dugout canoe in which they managed to 
reach Lisa’s Fort Raymond at the mouth of the Bighorn, where 
they were joyfully greeted by Ware, Dougherty, and the rest of 
James’s crew. Lisa had in the meantime returned to St. Louis 
and Col. Pierre Menard, a man esteemed by the Americans, was 
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in command.’ A party now pushed overland to the northwest. 
It was in January, 1810 and bitterly cold. One man, Brown, 
suffered terribly from snowblindness. After about twelve days, 
they passed through a gap in the mountains into the teeth of a 
blizzard. Only the heads of the horses could be seen and drifts 
fifty to sixty feet deep loomed up on all sides. A fierce wind 
increased the difficulties so much that only four miles were made 
that day. In the afternoon, the Gallatin River was reached. 
James, Brown, Ware and Dougherty, anxious to press on, forded 
the swift stream while the rest of the party followed Colter who 
finally found another gap on the north side.* The four adventur- 
ous spirits who had crossed made camp and feasted on a piece 
of buffalo meat about the size of two hands. Suffering acutely 
from snowblindness and hunger they, nevertheless, went on the 
next morning. One of them finally spotted and killed a goose. 
On the following day, they were fortunate enough to bring down 
an elk and on the third day caught sight of the rest of the party. 
They reached the Forks of the Missouri on the fourth day. 
Here, at the confluence of the Gallatin, the Madison and the 
Jefferson Rivers, a fort was commenced on April 3, 1810.’ 
James, Brown, Ware and Dougherty decided to trap on the 
Missouri between the Falls and the Forks. After spending four 
days in the manufacture of two dugouts, they were ready to set 
out and were successful in getting beaver on their first trial. 
On the third day as the canoes shot out between the mountain 
walls, the magnificence of the scene caused Dougherty to burst 
into some quotations from Burns.** Successful trapping soon 
caused Brown and Dougherty to pack their canoe with beaver 
skins in order to carry them back to the fort but unfortunately 
they srounded upon a rock, sinking the canoe with all the pelts. 
They were forced to return to the fort for supplies. On their 
arrival, Col. Menard sent them back to bring James and Ware 
to the fort as the Blackfeet were on the war path. Several 
traders had already been killed. These Indians continued hos- 
tile and while small parties went on short hunting expeditions, 
there was a general feeling of unrest and most of the party 
returned to St. Louis. However, Col. Andrew Henry and the 
Americans, including Dougherty’s" went on south across the 


7 James, op. cit., p. 35. 
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mountains and wintered (1810-1811) on the waters of the 
Columbia. In the spring the party returned to St. Louis in 
small groups by different routes. 


II 


It is rather difficult accurately to follow Dougherty’s move- 
ments during the next ten years. From indirect evidence we 
know that he must have spent these years among the tribes of 
the Northwest for by 1820 he was judged a man who understood 
the habits, manners, tastes and peculiarities of these Indians 
better than any other one man. Alexander Doniphan says of 
him that he possessed a face, form and physique that were per- 
fect. These were coupled with a commanding easy dignity and 
that candor and directness that wins the trust of the red man.” 
In one of his own letters he speaks of having accompanied 
Joshua Pilcher on one of his trips among the tribes in 1819. As 
Pilcher at that time was still president of the Missouri Fur 
Company, Dougherty probably stayed in the employ of that 
company. The bitterness with which he continuously refers to 
the American Fur Company makes this more probable as the 
two companies were always at tenterhooks. This also probably 
accounts for the enmity between Dougherty and Pilcher after 
the latter joined the American Fur Company. Dougherty prob- 
ably took part in the frontier skirmishes during the War of 
1812 and later as all letters addressed to him are to Major 
John Dougherty. 

After his death the paper of his town (Liberty, Missouri) 
printed a short sketch of his life stating that in 1820 he was 
appointed Indian agent at Fort Leavenworth for ten years.” 
From 1830 to 1837 he was stationed at St. Louis, Council Bluffs, 
and again at Fort Leavenworth. This fails to agree with his 
own account, which definitely states that he was appointed to 
Fort Leavenworth in 1827." 

On November 13, 1823, he married Mary Hertzog, daughter 
of Joseph and Catherine Wilt. It is just before this marriage 
that we find a bill of sale to Major Dougherty for a slave girl, 
Lucy, who was probably to serve as a maid to his bride. Later 


12 Dougherty Collection, Missouri Historical Society, 1862. 

13 Tribune, July 4, 1861, Dougherty Collection, (1857-1861). 

14 Major J. Dougherty to Sect’y of War, Cass, March, 1832, Dougherty 
Collection (1823-40). 
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there are many such bills of sale showing him to have had 
quite a few slaves. Until 1827, he served as Indian subagent 
in St. Louis and Council Bluffs. He seems to have thoroughly 
understood tie Indian situation. This was appreciated by the 
men higher up in the department as they consulted with Dough- 
erty on all questions arising that concerned the tribes. The 
character of the man can easily be read between the lines of his 
correspondence. He was distinctly a contact man, who knew 
and understood the people he dealt with, but he was not a busi- 
ness man; he had no patience with clerical detail. It is rather 
amusing to read the letters of his business partner who for 
something like ten years ends his letters by asking for an ac- 
count of how their business stands.** 

The Indians’ situation worried Dougherty, who continuously 
used his influence to obtain better conditions for them. In a 
letter to Col. T. L. McKinney” in January, 1830, he states re- 
gretfully that the Indian has made no progress; that he has no 
mechanical arts; that his agriculture is a matter of raising beans 
and pumpkins by the crudest methods; that he knows not one 
letter from the other; that the Kansa, Ioway, Omaha, Otoe and 
Yankton tribes are starving though the tribes higher up in the 
buffalo country seem to have plenty. He asks for medals and 
small flags to present to the Indians. He continuously urges 
the importance of Fort Leavenworth as it was surrounded by 
tribes who visited the post at all times. Here they met and 
consulted with the whites on ali questions relating to their wel- 
fare. Here he again shows his knowledge of Indian psychology 
by demanding a house for himself such as would impress his 
red brother with his importance as a white chief. 

In 1831 the American Fur Company had a string of six posts 
strung along the Missouri Valley: 

1) on the Kansas River a few miles above the confluence 

with the Missouri; 

2) on the left bank of the Missouri a short distance below 
the Black Snake Hills about 75 miles from the mouth of 
the Kansas; 

3) on the Missouri about 6 miles below Council Bluffs; 

4) at the mouth of the Little Missouri, 600 miles above 
Council Bluffs; 


15 Robert Campbell to Major Dougherty, Dougherty Collection (1840- 
50). 
16 Dougherty to Col. T. L. McKinney, Dougherty Collection (1823-40). 
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5) At the Mandan village, 400 miles farther up; 

6) on the Yellowstone about 8 miles above the mouth. 
Besides these regular posts, there were temporary posts at the 
villages of the Pawnee, Otoe, Omaha and the Sioux. Here dur- 
ing the trading seasons the traders kept their goods in the lodge 
of the chief. At each post there were about 30 men.” By this 
time the American Fur Company had absorbed most of the 
smaller companies and pushed its trade in all directions. Trade 
with Mexico was considered but Dougherty advised against this 
as the tariff was exceedingly high and the hostile tribes of 
Comanche, Kiowa, Picho and Jatans lay beyond the Arkansas. 

Bound up with the fur trade was the liquor question. The 
idea seems to have been that it was necessary to prevent the 
Indian from selling his pelts for liquor. The American Fur 
Company being a powerful firm found difficulty in smuggling 
after the prohibition act of July 9, 1832"*; its very size so threw 
it in the spotlight that underhand dealings were difficult. 
Dougherty always remained bitter against bringing liquor into 
the Indian country as he detested its deteriorating effects on 
his beloved red men. When McKenzie, one of the largest trad- 
ers of the American Fur Company, attempted to bring up liquor 
it was confiscated at Fort Leavenworth. In desperation, he con- 
ceived the plan of operating his own still at Fort Union. Rival 
traders reported this to Dougherty, who immediately informed 
General William Clark, Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. 
Louis. After the news reached the government, the company 
found itself in an exceedingly embarrassing position. It took 
clever handling by Senator Benton to get them safely out of 
difficulty and McKenzie was discredited. 

It was in 1832 that Joshua Pilcher made complaints to the 
government charging Dougherty with incompetency. After 
Pilcher entered the employ of the American Fur Company, 
enmity existed between the two men. It is from Dougherty’s 
report’® to the Secretary of War in refutation of these charges 
that we get the best idea of just what were the duties of an 
Indian agent. He speaks of delaying his trip to St. Louis be- 
cause he found it necessary to visit the Kansa tribe with Dr. 


17 Dougherty to Lewis Cass, Sect’y of War, Dougherty Collection 
(1823-40). 
18 Chittenden, History of American Fur Trade, I, 360. 
Pm og Dougherty to Lewis Cass, March 9, 1832, Dougherty Collection 
(1 ). 
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Kenny to treat a woman afflicted with some contagious disease. 
In the fall of 1827 there was a proposed meeting of the Kansa, 
Pawnee, Republics, Otoe, Omaha and Ioway to try to bring 
about a treaty of peace among these tribes but as the season 
was far advanced and the weather bad, the council was post- 
poned. Dougherty spent the winter of 1827-28 traveling from 
tribe to tribe explaining the proposed treaty and in April he 
went to St. Louis where he obtained $2000 worth of presents for 
the tribes. The treaty was signed in June. In September, he 
fell ill of fever and when partially recoveied rode horseback 
with Dr. Gale and Major Bean to Cabanne’s trading house which 
was about six miles below Council Bluffs. Here he assembled 
the head chiefs of the Otoe and Omaha and counseled with them 
from his sick bed. 

The Pawnee seemed to take the peace treaty rather lightly 
as by 1829 they were up to mischief. A detachment of troops 
was sent out under Major Bliss. They stopped at Leavenworth 
where Dougherty sent Lewis, Wright and Babcock with six or 
eight soldiers and the subagent Beauchamp along with them. 
Dougherty was unable to go himself as he had suffered a severe 
fall from his horse in December. All during the winter members 
of the tribes visited the agency and incidentally kept the agent 
well informed concerning their movements. During the spring 
there was great excitement on the border as the Indians in Ran- 
dolph county had murdered five white men. It was necessary 
for the government to interfere. Dougherty, in spite of his in- 
jured back, visited among the tribes, bringing them presents 
and through his influence a threatened rupture among the tribes 
was avoided. In September, his condition forced him to go to 
Philadelphia to consult a great specialist there. He returned in 
April, 1829. 

In April, 1830, Major Bean was ordered to go to the river 
to collect deputies from the tribes of the Otoe and Omaha and 
take them to Prairie du Chien for the purpose of making a 
treaty with the Sioux and Sacs of the Missouri Valley. Dough- 
erty sent Beauchamp and his interpreter to accompany Bliss. 
On May 7 three Ioway came to the fort with the report that 
large war parties of Sacs and Foxes were on their way up the 
Missouri searching for Otoe and Omaha. At the same time 
Dougherty received a visit from Valenz, chief of the Otoe, and 
Walk-in-the-Rain, chief of the upper Ioway. The two chiefs 
hurried back to warn their people while Dougherty sent word 
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to Bean that if the Otoe and Omaha did not care to come across 
country, they could be brought to the Fort by water. The In- 
dians arrived in June. The Foxes and Sacs were brought and 
the assembly for peace was held. Dougherty explained the 
provisions of the Treaty of Prairie du Chien, showing the 
obligations of the government to the Indian as well as the lat- 
ter’s obligations to the government. 

In October, 1830, fell due the annuities to the Indians pro- 
vided by the Treaty of Prairie du Chien. Dougherty urged that 
it be paid in goods, pointing out that, if it were paid in money, 
the Indians would quickly be defrauded by the traders. He 
persuaded the tribes in his district to sign a petition that they 
might receive smith’s tools instead of money. This was granted 
and in September the Otoe received their tools. Throughout 
the fall months Dougherty traveled with Cabanne among the 
tribes distributing the blacksmith’s tools. 

In 1835 Van Buren reappointed him for another four years 
but he resigned for the purpose of working against the re-elec- 
tion of Van Buren, whom he considered partial to the American 
Fur Company.*® This company he thought was responsible for 
the wretched condition of the Indian who, while the company 


controlled the fur trade, became continuously poorer. This ap- 
plied particularly to the Sacs and Ioway.** Dougherty knew 
that Harrison was a man who had worked among and under- 
stood the red man. He, therefore, hoped for better things if the 
General became president. 


Ill 


In 1836 we find Dougherty moving to Liberty, in Clay 
County, Missouri, having leased his farm of 230 acres on Belle- 
fontaine Road to Joseph Blair. About this time he bought a 
large tract of land at Jatan, evidently for investment purposes, 
as he later speaks of this property’s picking up and of lots be- 
ginning to sell. He entered into a business partnership with a 
Mr. Swords. From lists of items contained in bills to their 
clients, Swords and Dougherty must have kept a general store; 
however, he never lost his interest in Indian affairs. 

In 1837 William Clark, Superintendent of Indian Affairs at 
St. Louis, died and Dougherty’s correspondence during the next 


20 Dougherty to Col. J. H. Birch, Dougherty Collection (1840-50). 
21 Ibid. 
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several years relates chiefly to his attempt to receive the ap- 
pointment to that position. He seems to have had influential 
friends at Washington, who appealed to the President and to 
the Secretary of War at Washington to give the post to Dough- 
erty. In a letter of October 27, 1838, J. Hartley Crawford 
wrote to ask Dougherty’s advice on moving the office of the 
superintendent from St. Louis up the Missouri River closer to 
the seat of operations among the Indians. Dougherty was 
strongly in favor of the move and, when elected to the legisla- 
ture in 1840, worked to that end. In a letter to Samuel Church- 
hill in 1841 he gave an musing picture of the wild session which 
broke up in a row. He, however, was satisfied with the result 
as his pet hobbies seemed likely to be pushed through. These 
were four additional military posts along the trails and the 
transfer of the superintendency of Indian Affairs from St. Louis 
to the frontier. At this time he had strong hopes of being ap- 
pointed to fill the position, but the American Fur Company’s 
influence outweighed Dougherty, nad their man, Drips, received 
the appointment. 

Until 1848 he remained in business with Swords and lived 
the uneventful life of a small town citizen. He seems to have 
been prominent in the affairs of the town and true to form was 
a trustee of the school. His letters to his wife reflect a happy 
home life. In fact all his letters show him a very human sort 
of person. 

After the war with Mexico and the discovery of gold in 
California, the trails to the west were scenes of great activity. 
Dougherty began shipping his beef cattle to the newly estab- 
lished forts on the Santa Fe and the Oregon trails. On Septem- 
ber 16, 1848, Robert Campbell wrote to Major Dougherty sug- 
gesting that he accept the post of sutler to Fort Childs on Grand 
Island.** The Major did so and suggested that they try also 
to obtain the sutlership to Fort Laramie as that offered better 
possibilities of trade with the Indians on the side. The partner- 
ship was arranged on the basis of Dougherty’s receiving two- 
thirds and Campbell one-third of the profits. Dougherty was 
to have charge of the field work. His son, Lewis, was stationed 
at Fort Kearney while the Major saw to outfitting the wagons 
for transporting the goods. His headquarters were at Fort 
Leavenworth. Later a Mr. Tutt obtained the sutling for Fort 


22 Robert Campbell to Dougherty, Dougherty Collection (1840-50). 
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Laramie and offered to join Dougherty and Campbell in the In- 
dian trade. During the summers of ’49 and ’50 trade was large 
on account of the emigrants from the east who were searching 
for gold. Tutt reports an average of $170 a day from this trade 
and further reports that during one season 9,000 wagons and 
42,000 persons* passed by way of Fort Laramie. After 1850 
emigrant trade lessened and the company was deprived of the 
trade of the Loup tribe as they were punished as a result of 
their having killed some mail carriers.* Cholera also appeared, 
cutting down the trade. Dougherty always had troubles of his 
own. He was continuously bombarded with letters from the 
officers at the fort asking for quicker delivery; from Lewis on 
the same subject and from Campbell asking for accountings and 
for cash. Over a period of six or seven years scarcely one of 
Campbell’s letters did not end with such requests. All this time 
Dougherty went about his work even personally directing it in 
the bitterest weather, giving little attention to his irate cor- 
respondents until they annoyed him with their importunities. 
Some of the factors that interfered with delivery were high 
water, small pox, drunken drivers, difficulty in getting wagons 
repaired, snow to the wagon beds, illness among the drivers, 
too hot weather, too damp weather. At one time the latter 
caused a $300 damage to the cigars. At another time the oxen 
were stampeded by the Pawnee. On one occasion Lewis writes 
that the Pawnee do not like the red plaid blankets nor the sky 
blue but prefer gray, brown or dark blue. 

Business continued poor and as time went by rumors grew 
that the forts were to be abandoned. In fact all civilian em- 
ployees were discharged and less than a full company was left 
at Fort Kearney. Lewis continuously urged selling out. He 
seemed anxious to leave the place. Campbell too became dis- 
couraged and wished to stop the transportation business. He 
commenced this in 1851 and in 1853 was still asking for a set- 
tlement. Dougherty wrote to his representative uring him not 
to abandon Kearney and Laramie as they were the only forts 
on the Oregon trail but rumors persisted and after 1853 the 
business was brought to a close. 

Dougherty took a keen interest in politics to the end of his 
life, always remaining bitter against “Old Bullion” as he called 


23 Tutt to Major Dougherty, Dougherty Collection (1850). 
24 Lewis Dougherty to John Dougherty, Dougherty Collection (1850). 
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Senator Benton. A letter from his friend, L. Bissell of Belle- 
fontaine Road, in 1855 speaks of the terrible depression and 
failure of the banks and brokers.** (It sounds as if it should 
be dated 1932.) He expresses the hope that Kanvas and 
Nebraska will put an end to the underground railroad and “stop 
eastern meddling.” He also speaks of the Knownothing party 
and expresses the hope that they will soon see the last of “Old 
Bullion.” 

On November 17, 1856, the government held an auction at 
Fort Leavenworth of the Delaware Lands. Major Dougherty 
bought a large tract to add to his other holdings, which were 
very extensive. Besides these lands, his farm in St. Louis 
County, and his property in Liberty and Jatan, there are rec- 
ords of holdings in St. Joseph, Missouri, and Collinsville, Ili- 
nois. The remainder of his life was spent managing these 
estates together with raising and shipping cattle. Major Dough- 
erty closed his long and useful career December 28, 1860. 


MARGARET STAUF 
St. Louis, Mo. 


25 L. Bissell to Major Dougherty, Dougherty Collection (1853-60). 





THE RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS OF OUR PRESIDENTIAL 
ASSASSINS, II 


Il 


A few months after President McKinley was inaugurated for 
his second term of office, the Pan-American Exposition was held 
at Buffalo. The managers were naturally most anxious to have 
the president visit the Exposition and emphasize its importance 
by his official sanction. Mr. McKinley was cordially interested 
in the enterprise, and arrived the first week in September, 1901, 
to be the guest of the Exposition. The fifth was declared “Presi- 
dent’s Day,” and McKinley addressed a large and enthusiastic 
audience—speaking, among other things, of the unexampled 
prosperity enjoyed by the citizens of the United States. 

On the afternoon of the next day a grand reception had 
been arranged for the President at the Temple of Music. An 
immense crowd had assembled, eager to shake hands with Mr. 
McKinley. It had been arranged that only one person at a time 
should pass in line, shake hands, and make way for the next 
comer. Hundreds had already exchanged greetings with the 
President when an innocent-looking young man stepped up to 
him. Mr. McKinley noticed that the right hand of the young 
man was bandaged, as though it had been hurt, and therefore 
made a move to grasp his left hand; but at that moment the 
young man raised his right hand, and in quick succession fired 
two shots at the President. Both bullets wounded Mr. McKin- 
ley,—the one aimed at his chest, lightly, because the bullet de- 
flected from the breastbone; the other, which had penetrated 
the abdomen, very seriously. The assassin had carried a re- 
volver in his right hand and had covered it with a handkerchief 
to avoid detection. 

The assassin was immediately thrown to the ground. Twenty 
men were upon him, and it was with some difficulty that he 
was rescued from their grasp, and taken to jail. When asked 
for his motive, he replied: “I am an anarchist, and have done 
my duty.” 

A number of well-known anarchists were arrested and held 
for a preliminary hearing because there was suspicion of a wide- 
spread conspiracy in which Czolgosz was only one of many 
participants. Much publicity was given to Emma Goldmann, 
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whose teachings had fired Czolgosz with the idea of killing a 
ruler, and the newspapers of the country were agog with rumors 
of the secret meetings of anarchists all over the country and 
their plots to overthrow the government. The utmost pressure 
was brought to bear on the assassin to make him confess that 
he had had accomplices. He steadily maintained, however, that 
he alone was responsible, that he had had no accomplices, and 
had consulted with no one as to the plan, time or execution of 
the crime. Investigation by police could unearth no proof that 
Czolgosz was not telling the truth in this matter, and the promi- 
nent anarchists who had been arrested were discharged. But 
many thinking persons still considered the anarchistic leaders 
morally responsible for the crime because it had been instigated 
by their radical speeches and literature. Clergy of all denomina- 
tions denounced the crime, and the seditious doctrine which had 
instigated it.* 

After President McKinley died, Czolgosz was tried in the 
Criminal Court at Buffalo. He seemed completely cowed during 
the trial. The counsel assigned tc him by the Court could not 
get him to speak above a whisper. No witnesses testified in 
favor of the prisoner. He was found “guilty” at the end of a 
five day trial and was sentenced to be electrocuted at Auburn 
Penitentiary, Albany, New York, during the week of October 
28, 1901. The execution took place Tuesday, October 29, 1901, 
less than two months after the crime was committed. 

Leon Czolgosz was twenty-seven years old when he shot 
President McKinley. His father was Polish. His mother, who 
died in his childhood, was German. The family had settled in 
Elpena, Michigan, about three years before Leon’s birth, and 
were known as “quiet, peaceable citizens.”* Leon was a small 
boy when they left Elpena and seemed “no different from other 
boys.”* 

After living in Detroit for some time (where the children 
attended the parochial schools) the Czolgosz family moved to 
Cleveland. Here the father owned a saloon and Leon had charge 
of it for several years. Then they lived on a farm near War- 
rensville. According to his stepmother, Leon’s father never 
asked him to do the work on the farm because he considered 
him too weak for manual labor. Up to three years before his 


1 St. Louis Republic, Sept. 16, 1901. 
2 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 8, 1901, p. 4. 
8 Ibid., Sept. 8, 1901, p. 4. 
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crime, she said, he worked at the Cleveland Rolling Mill but had 
to quit on account of poor health and since that time had been 
idle.* 

The family was again living in the Polish district in Cleve- 
land in 1901, where Paul Czolgosz, the father of the assassin, 
was employed digging trenches for the city. Leon had been at 
home until two months before he shot Mr. McKinley. 

When the assassin’s father was interviewed he expressed 
great surprise at his son’s crime. He said he could not under- 
stand why he had done such a thing, and that he had evidenced 
signs of insanity about ten years ago, when he had become very 
morose and moody and had gone about mumbling unintelligibly 
to himself.® 

Czolgosz had evidenced a strong dislike for his stepmother 
while at home. He apparently had no strong affection for any 
member of his family. After he was in jail he said of his father: 
“He’s no good. He married a woman who won’t cook my food 
after I buy it and bring it home.” However, he did express 
regret at the very end that he had not been able to see his 
father. He had not wanted to see him before. Leon had not 
made any particular impression on the community in which he 
lived. The most common sentiment seemed to be surprise that 
he should have had the nerve to commit such a crime. He was 
known to be very timid, “afraid of everything.”* His family 
professed ignorance of his anarchistic tendencies—his step- 
mother saying that he was not interested in such matters and 
scarcely intelligent enough to understand them." 

He was known, however, to be a reader of Socialistic papers,* 
and in a Newburg mill, where he had been employed several 
years previously, he was described as “a queer acting man, 
known to have a violent temper—a strong infidel and socialist.’ 

Czolgosz spent the two months before the assassination in 
drifting about from one place to another. He listened to several 
anarchistic speeches, and when he reached Buffalo bought a 
pistol and determined to shoot the President. 

The assassin had no religion. He was positive of that. More 
particularly he disclaimed Catholicity. 


4 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 7, 1901, p. 2. 
5 Ibid., Sept. 8, 1901, p. 4. 

6 Ibid., Sept. 7, 1901, p. 2. 

? Ibid., Sept. 7, 1901, p. 2. 

8 St. Louis Republic, Sept. 23, 1901. 

® St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 8, 1901, p. 4. 
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When he was questioned concerning his education he said 
he went to the Catholic parochial schools in Detroit and has- 
tened to add: “I am not a Catholic, though. I do not believe in 
religion. I think it is—rot!”° 

Mr. James L. Quackenbush of Buffalo who was a member of 
the Recepiton Committee with President McKinley heard the 
assassin’s story at the police station where he was taken shortly 
after the shooting, and gave the following testimony at the 


trial :** 


Q. Did he give any reasons for wishing to kill the President? 

A. Yes, he said he did not believe in the present form of government 
or in any of the institutions of it. He said he had for several years studied 
the doctrines of anarchy. He believed in no government, no marriage 
regulations. He said he attended church for some time but they talked 
nonsense, and he would not continue there. 

Q. He said he did not believe in the church or state? 

A. Yes. He said he believed in free love. He gave the name of sev- 
eral papers he had read, four of them, and he mentioned ~ue known as 


“Free Society.” 


As to the time when he discontinued going to church, he is 
reported to have said the night before his execution: 


McKinley was going around the country shouting prosperity, when 
there was no prosperity for the poor man. I am not afraid to die. We 
all have to die some time. I would like the American people to know that 
I have no use for priests. My family are all Catholics, and used to go 
to church until the hard times of 1893. We had been taught by the priests 
that if we would pray God would help us aiong, but it did no good. It 
did not help us, and we stopped going to church at that time.12 


Rev. Benedict Rosinski of St. Stanislaus Church in Cleve- 
land asked Czolgosz for a contribution to the church about four 
years before the assassination. “He told me,” said Father 
Rosinski, “that he had no religion and that he did not wish to 
help churches. He said that anarchy was his religion. I tried 
to argue with him and drive the anarchistic ideas out of his 
head, but it was to no purpose. I believe that he was mentally 
unbalanced because he acted and talked so strangely to me.”™ 

However much the assassin might revile the Church and 
abuse her priests, she was only eager for his repentance in order 
that he might be received into the fold again and prepared for 


10 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 8, 1901, p. 4. 
11 St. Louis Republic, Sept. 25, 1901. 

12 Ibid., Oct. 30, 1901. 

18 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 8, 1901, p. 4. 
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death. His refusal to return to the Church is told graphically 
in two news despatches: 


Republic Special. 

Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Czolgosz, the condemned murderer of Presi- 
dent McKinley, who since the commission of his villainous deed has re- 
fused to receive spiritual advice, has at last partially relented. 

Today he talked of his spiritual welfare with the Reverend Father 
Srdzskinski, pastor of the Polish Catholic Church at Rochester. The Rev- 
erend Father Srdzskinski has been appointed to attend Czolgosz by the 
Reverend Father Hickey, Catholic chaplain of the prison. 

The interview between priest and prisoner proved very unsatisfactory 
to both. It took place in the condemned man’s cell, and the conversation 
was carried on in Polish. 

During the interview Czolgosz said that he had been baptized in the 
Roman Catholic Church in Detroit, Mich. He had abandoned the church 
early in life and had lost all faith in its teachings. Father Srdzskinski 
urged him to renounce his belief in anarchy and return to the faith of his 
early years. Czolgosz declared his inability to do so, and he was informed 
that unless he could the consolation of the church would be denied him. 

The priest urged the condemned man to consider the matter carefully, 
and told him that if at any time he decided to re-embrace the faith he 
would return from his home in Rochester and stay with him until the end. 

Father Srdzskinski, before taking his departure, left with Czolgosz 
some Catholic literature printed in Polish and also some emblems of the 


church. Czolgosz assured the priest that, in case he determined to accept 
the offices of religion, he would send for him, but he did not hold out much 
hope that he would renounce the doctrines of anarchy.1¢ 


Czolgosz failed to send for a priest as the time for his execu- 
tion approached. He was visited by another zealous Polish 
priest, but again was obdurate. The account of Father Fudzin- 
ski’s efforts was published the morning Czolgosz was executed: 


Republic Special. 
Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Father Fudzinski, the Polish priest, who has 


labored with Czolgosz so hard to bring him to a realizing sense of the 
awfulness of his crime, saw him for the third time this evening. 

“I left him in a better state of mind than at any time I have seen 
him,” said Father Fudzinski. “When I first saw him on Friday he was 
ugly and used indelicate language to me, but later quieted down a bit. 
He was a little less sullen when I first saw him yesterday, and listened 
quietly to me before I left. When I saw him this evening he was still 
better, and seemed to appreciate to some extent the awful position he is in. 

“So far as any outward expression is concerned, Czolgosz will die 
unrepentant unless his state of mind changes between now and tomorrow 
morning. I shall not see him again unless he sends for me. I told him 
that if he wanted me, all he had to do was to say so to any one of the 


14 St. Louis Republic, October 23, 1901. 
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guards and I would go to him at once. Otherwise, I shall remain at 
Father Hickey’s house and shall not even be at the prison when he is 


executed. 
“Thousands of people will be praying tonight for Czolgosz to repent. 
If he will not open his heart and accept the grace that these prayers open 


to him, I can do no more for him.” 
Even when Father Fudzinski went to Czolgosz’s cell this evening it 
was not because he had been sent for by the prisoner. Czolgosz has at 


no time asked for a prfest.15 


Shortly after Father Fudzinski left Czolgosz the night before 
his execution the brother and brother-in-law of the assassin 
were allowed to visit him. His brother, Waldeck, said to him: 
“I wish you would tell us, Leon, who got you into this scrape?” 
The assassin answered in a slow, hesitating manner: “No one; 
nobody had anything to do with it but me.” “That is not how 
you were brought up,” said the brother, “and you ought to tell 
us everything now.” “I haven’t got anything to tell,” he an- 
swered in a surly fashion. 

“Do you want to see the priests again?” asked his brother. 
Leon answered with more vehemence than he had previously 
shown: “No,—them; don’t send them here again. I don’t want 
them. . . . And don’t you have any praying over me when I’m 
dead. I don’t want it. I don’t want any of their—religion.””* 

Czolgosz was electrocuted next morning. He went to the 
death chair unattended by a clergyman—saying: “I killed the 
President because he was an enemy of the good working people. 
I am not sorry for my crime.” 

No Catholic is an anarchist. Czolgosz renounced his religion 
and refused to return to it. His hatred of all religions, and his 
particular antipathy for that Church of which he had once been 
a member are strong arguments for the positive warfare waged 
by religion against anarchy. 

The apostolic zeal of the Church in trying to reclaim the con- 
demned assassin for Christ was admirable. But Czolgosz had 
chosen his lot. He died, as he had chosen to live, a member of 
no church. He severed, as completely as is possible, his affilia- 
tion with the Catholic Church. 

IV 

In October, 1912, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was one of the 

presidential candidates and was conducting his campaign with 


15 St. Louis Republic, Oct. 29, 1901. 
16 St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Oct. 29, 1901, p. 2. 
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characteristic energy. His political opponents were William 
Howard Taft, Republican, and Woodrow Wilson, Democrat. 
Roosevelt was probably America’s most prominent citizen, and 
the fact that his candidacy split the Republican ticket resulted 
in the triumph of the Democratic party in the election in 
November. 

On October 14th, Mr. Roosevelt was driving from the Gil- 
patrick Hotel in Milwaukee to the Auditorium where he was 
scheduled to speak. A man in the street, stationed where the 
machine had to pass, took careful aim with his pistol and shot 
Mr. Roosevelt in the chest. The wound might well have been 
fatal—but the bullet was stopped by a bulky roll of manuscript 
which Mr. Roosevelt had placed in his breast pocket . . . and 
which he exhibited at the Auditorium where he insisted on de- 
livering his speech. He was quite weak from loss of blood at 
the end of the afternoon and was rushed to the hospital where 
he was treated by Dr. Murphy, and was well enough to resume 
his campaign after about a week. 

The man who shot him was immediately taken into custody, 
arraigned in the District Court, and then bound over to the 
Municipal Court pending the outcome of Roosevelt’s injuries. 
On November 23, 1912, a commission of alienists appointed by 
Judge A. C. Backus pronounced Schrank insane after they had 
given him a mental examination lasting eight days. Their con- 
clusions were as follows: 


1.—John Schrank is suffering from insane delusions, grandiose in char- 
acter and of the systematized variety. 
2.—In our opinion he is insane at the present time. 
3.—On account of the connection existing between his delusions and 
the act with which he stands judged, we are of the opinion that he is 
unable to confer intelligently with counsel or to conduct his defense. 
Dated Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 22, 1912. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Richard Dewey, M. D., Chairman 
W. F. Becker, M. D. 
D. W. Harrington, M. D. 
F. C. Studley 
Wm. F. Wegge 
Commissioners!’ 


The findings and conclusions of the alienists were unanimous, 
and Judge Backus ordered Schrank to the Northern Hospital 


17 Milwaukee Sentinel, November 22, 1912. 
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for the Insane near Oshkosh—to remain in custody for life or 
until cured. 

John Schrank is still alive. He is an inmate of the Central 
Hospital for the Insane at Waupun, Wisconsin, to which insti- 
tution he was transferred from the Northern Hospital a few 
months after his commitment. 

John Schrank was insane. His motives, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would be unimportant. But it is necessary to know 
why John Schrank wished to kill Mr. Roosevelt in order to de- 
termine what part the Catholic Church played in motivating the 
would-be assassin. 

According to his own statement, Schrank had two particular 
reasons for attempting to assassinate the presidential candidate. 
When he was arrested, the following letter was found in his 
pocket, written by him and addressed 
To the People of the United States: 

“September 15, 1901,—1:30 A. M. in a dream I saw President McKinley 
sitting up in his coffin, pointing at a man in a monk’s attire in whom I 
recognized Theodore Roosevelt. The dead president said—‘this is my mur- 
derer, avenge my death.’ 

“September 14, 1912,—1:30 A.M. while writing a poem some one 
tapped me on the shoulder and said—‘let not a murderer take the presi- 
dential chair—avenge my death.’ I could clearly see Mr. McKinley’s fea- 


tures. 
“Before the almighty God, I swear that the above written is nothing 


but the truth. 

“So long as Japan can rise to be one of the greatest powers of the 
world despite her surviving a tradition more than two thousand years old 
as General Noki so nobly demonstrated, it is the duty of the United States 
of America to uphold the third term tradition. Let every third termer 
be regarded as a traitor to the American cause. Let it be the right and 
duty of every citizen to forcibly remove a third termer. To prevent is 
better than to defend. Never let a third party emblem appear on an 
official ballot.’’18 


Schrank said he wrote this letter because he believed he 
would be killed by the mob after he had shot Roosevelt, and 
he was quite willing to die in order to fulfill his mission of up- 
holding the third term tradition. His particular animosity 
toward Mr. Roosevelt was not engendered by his belief that 
McKinley had been murdered by Roosevelt. Schrank’s most 
prominent delusion was the fixed conviction that no president 
must be allowed to serve a third term, and in order to prevent 


18 Milwaukee Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Oct. 17, 1912. 
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this he attempted to assassinate Roosevelt. Schrar. had read 
the fiercely partisan editorials of the newspapers which opposed 
Roosevelt’s candidacy,’* and, becoming convinced that Roosevelt 
was a menace to the republic, he purchased a revolver and fol- 
lowed him about the country until he found a favorable oppor- 
tunity to shoot him. In his room at the lodging house where 
he stopped, there was found a great deal of incoherent political 
matter written by Schrank. Two notebooks, the backs of re- 
ceipted bills, and loose pages were filled with his notes—all 
voicing the same sentiment: “Down with Roosevelt: we want 
no king” and expressing the belief that the third term tradition 
must be upheld.*° 

There is no evidence of an affiliation with any church in 
Schrank’s writings, and his insane delusions were on the score 
of politics, not religion. He was subjected to a very careful 
examination by five alienists, and their full report on his mental 
condition makes no mention of the presence of religious mania 
or delusions on the subject of religion which would have incited 
Schrank in the attempted assassination. Contemporary ac- 
counts in newspapers and magazines agree in describing 
Schrank’s action to the disastrous influence of the heated politi- 
cal campaign on a diseased brain. A religious fanatic avenging a 
fancied insult to his church would have been a more picturesque 
figure—and much better news. The slightest hint of such a 
story would surely have great publicity. The silence of con- 
temporary literature concerning any religious fanaticism or even 
any church affiliation on Schrank’s part, and the verdict of the 
doctors who examined him both point to the simple fact that 
Schrank gave his true reasons for wishing to kill Roosevelt in 
his letter to the people of the United States, and that, therefore, 
he was not motivated by religion. 

John Schrank had no intention of being the champion of the 
Catholic Church in his attempt to assassinate Mr. Roosevelt. 
Moreover, he was probably not a Catholic at the time of his 
crime. Beyond being baptized in infancy, there is no apparent 
affiliation with the Catholic Church in Schrank’s history. 

He was born in Wattenberg, near Erding, upper Bavaria, in 
1876. He was baptized in the city church at Erding and called 
John Nepomuk.** His father, a brewer’s assistant, died when 


19 The Outlook, October 26, 1912, p. 358. 
20 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 15, 1912. 
21 Ibid., October 17, 1912. 
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John was less than nine years old and his mother remarried. 
The boy was brought to America by his uncle and aunt, Domi- 
nick and Anna Flammang, who settled in New York and went 
into the saloon-keeping business. John was sent to the public 
school (not the parochial school) and when he was fifteen began 
to help about the saloon. His uncle prospered and at his death 
left his property to John. At the time Schrank shot Mr. Roose- 
velt he owned property valued at twenty-five thousand dollars. 

After his arrest John Schrank was described as gentle in 
manner, quiet and well-behaved. In an interview published 
within the following week he described his favorite literature: 


What books do I like? History first and always. I read some books 
that tell of historical affairs, and I like them, too. What book do I like 
best? I'll tell you. It is Mommsen’s History of Rome. That is a great 
book. I read it in German and I read it again in English. It took me 
almost a year to read this book through, but it was worth it. Then I 
read many others. Yes, all history. I read all the time I can. Karl 
Lamprecht, of whom you Americans know almost nothing, Dean of the 
University of Leipsic, writes much that is grand. I have read a little of 
Max Stirner, not much of Marx or Bebel, they are such socialists I cannot 
read their writings. Lombroso is good, but I never read any book through 
of him. Rousseau is fine. Liebnecht I enjoy, but I do not believe in him.22 


Reading, Schrank said, was his principal amusement. At the 
Central Hospital for the Insane where he has been confined for 
sixteen years he is quite contented and spends much time in 
writing poetry. 

He professes no particular religion and if he ever was a 
Catholic, he has not kept up the practice of his religion.** 

An unbiased consideration of the facts in Schrank’s attempt 
to assassinate Mr. Roosevelt results in the conviction that no 
church was a motivating factor in the insane act of this man. 
To imply that “the Roman Catholic Hierarchy’s” animosity 
toward Mr. Roosevelt was the cause of Schrank’s wish to kill 
him is an absurd invention which falls to pieces when the true 
story is told. 

Nancy MCNEIR RING 


St. Louis, Mo. 


22 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 18, 1912. 
28 Letter of May 13, 1929, (from K. R. Williams of Milwaukee) in the 
possession of the writer. 
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ST. MICHAEL 
THE FIRST MISSION OF THE WEST 


In the early dawn of American history, when the pious Cath- 
olic missionaries were beginning their labors in the valley of 
the St. Lawrence, the great West was to them an unknown 
region of which they had only the vaguest surmises. With 
ardent desire they looked toward that mystic wilderness, pray- 
ing that it might be vouchsafed to them to plant therein the 
cross of their faith. 

Then one day in 1656 there came to them an exalting ray of 
light, like a revelation from above, concerning the unknown peo- 
ples of that far country. Two adventurous Frenchmen, Radisson 
and Groseilliers, had penetrated a thousand miles beyond the 
frontier settlements of white men and brought back amazing 
reports of the vastness of that terra incognita, the variety and 
abundance of its resources, and the multitude and character of 
its people. Of surpassing interest was their description of a 
vast Indian village, a veritable city of the heathen, with three 
thousand inhabitants. The bold travellers said that the people 
of this village, who were known as Potawatomi, were well be- 
haved, intelligent, and hospitable to a fault, and lived in a 
region of great abundance. With uplifted hearts the mission- 
aries felt that the day was soon coming when they could preach 
the gospel of glad tidings to these worthy people in the distant 
West, and in the expectancy of their desires, making the future 
even as the present, they called this their first prospective mis- 
sion by the great name of St. Michael, Chief of the Archangels.’ 

The earliest mention of this first contemplated mission in the 
West is given in the Jesuit Relation of 1657.2. This report, which 
is reprinted in part below, is of special interest because it gives 
the earliest account of the distribution of Indian tribes in the 
West. 


(1) Father Grabriel Dreuillettes, from whom we have obtained the 
greater part of what is contained in this Chapter, conferred the name of 
Saint Michael upon the first Village which he mentions. Its inhabitants 
are called, in Algonquin, Oupouteouatamik. In this Village there are 

1 The location of this prospective mission should not be confused with 
the mission of the same name established among the Menomini by Allouez 
in 1670. The latter was so named because it was begun on May 8th, the 
day of the apparition of the archangel Michael. Jesuit Relations, 54:227- 
235. 


‘2 Volume 44:245-249. 
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computed to be about seven hundred men; that is to say, three thousand 
souls, since to ome man there are at least three or four other persons, 
namely, women and children. 

(2) They have for neighbors the Kiskacoueiak and the Negaouichir- 
iniouek. There are in this Village about a hundred men of the Tobacco 
Nation, who took refuge there to escape the cruelty of the Iroquois. 

(3) The second Nation is composed of the Noukek, Quinipegouek, and 
Malouminek. These people are but a very short distance from the Village 
of Saint Michael, or from the Oupouteouvatamik. They reap, without sow- 
ing it, a kind of rye which grows wild in their meadows, and is considered 
superior to Indian corn. About two hundred Algonquins, who used to dwell 
on the northern shores of the great Lake or the Fresh-water sea of the 
Hurons, have taken refuge in this place. 

(4) The third Nation is distant about three days’ journey inland, by 
water, from the Village of St. Michael. It is composed of the Mascoutensak 
and Outitchakouk. The two Frenchmen who have made the journey to 
those regions say that these people are of a very gentle disposition. 

(5) The fourth Nation has a Village of a thousand men, distant three 
days’ journey from the Village of St. Michael, its total population being 
four or five thousand souls. [This may have been the Ojibwa who are 
not elsewhere mentioned. ] 

(6) The fifth Nation, called the Aliniouek [the Illinois], is larger; it 
is computed at fully twenty thousand men and sixty Villages, making 
about a hundred thousand souls in all. It is seven days’ journey westward 
from St. Michael. 

(7) The sixth Nation, whose people are called the Oumanik [the 
Miami], is distant sixty leagues, or thereabout, from St. Michael. It has 
fully eight thousand men, or more than twenty-four thousand souls. 

(8) The seventh, called the Poulak, or “Warriors,” contains thirty 
Villages, situated West by North from St. Michael. [They were probahiy 
the Assiniboine; they are mentioned again in § 10.] 

(9) The Eighth lies to the Northwest, ten days’ journey from St. 
Michael, and has fully 40 Villages, inhabited by the Nadouechiouek [the 
Sioux] and Mantouek. 

(10) The ninth, situated beyond the Nadouechiouek, thirty-five leagues 
or thereabout from lake Alimibeg, is called the Nation of the Assinipoulak, 
or “Warriors of the rock.” 

(11) The tenth Nation is that of the Kilistinons [the Crees], who 
comprise four Nations or tribes. 

(12) The fourteenth Nation has thirty Villages, inhabited by the 
Atsistagherronnons, and is six or seven days’ journey Southwest by South 
from St. Michael. [The Atsistagherronnons were the Mascoutens who 
lived in present Green Lake County, Wis. The narrator or scribe evidently 
forgot to mention them in their proper place, after § 5, and they are here 
mentioned last, as an afterthought.] 


We see, from the order of this enumeration, that the nar- 
rator thought of himself as being in the village of St. Michael, 
and with this village as a starting point he describes all the 
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tribes lying north, south and west of it in increasing circles, 
reaching far out on the Dakota and Canadian plains. 

With remarkable promptness the missionaries of the lower 
St. Lawrence immediately seized this opportunity of extending 
their missionary labors into the distant West. The Indians who 
had brought Radisson and Groseilliers to Three Rivers tarried 
only a few days, but when they were ready to return to their 
homes, two missionaries were also ready to go with them. These 
two first priestly pioneers bound for the West were Leonard 
Gareau and Gabriel Dreuillettes. It must have been a joy to 
them to find that a large number of the Indians who were to be 
their traveling companions were “Tobacco” Hurons, who former- 
ly had lived in Lower Ontario, where other missionaries had 
gained many converts. Most of these Hurons had been exter- 
minated by the great invasion of the Iroquois a few years before, 
and the missionaries had made many prayers to Heaven for the 
safety of the possible remnants of their scattered flocks. Now 
to their joy they heard that many of these “lost sheep” were 
living as close neighbors to the village of St. Michael whither 
they were bound. 

But Father Gareau and Dreuillettes never reached that dis- 
tant place of work. The Iroquois had learned of the descent of 
the western Indians, and had gathered in large numbers on the 
lower Ottawa to ambuscade them. Not far above Montreal the 
western Indians were attacked. One of the many bullets that 
were fired from the shore lodged in the spine of Father Gareau, 
and he was left to die in the arms of his disconsolate companion, 
while the western Indians speeded away from this point of 
danger. Many years passed by before another attempt was 
made to reach St. Michael. 

Where was this oasis in the wilderness whose name and 
fame reached France long before even far-famed Mackinac was 
mentioned? Several historians have made tentative attempts 
to localize it, but without any unanimity of conclusion or assur- 
ance of success.’ I believe it is possible to determine the precise 
location of this village, the evidence being based principally on 
the description given in Dreuillettes’ report (see above) and 
supported by archeological research. 

As stated in the first paragraph of the report above, St. 


3 See Thwaites in Jesuit Relations, 44:324, note 21, where he thinks it 
may have been somewhere on the southern half of the west coast of Lake 
Michigan; and Kellogg, in The French Regime, 141, 96, note 24, who dubi- 
ously locates it on the west shore of Green Bay. 
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Michael was a village of Potawatomi. This calls to mind the 
Door County peninsula and Washington Island to the north of 
it, lying between Green Bay and Lake Michigan, which was the 
early home of the Potawatomi for several generations. 

However, when Radisson and Groseilliers made their trip to 
the West in 1654-1656, the Potawatomi were not living on Wash- 
ington Island, for the two Frenchmen found it occupied by 
Hurons and Ottawas.‘ These tribesmen were the survivors of 
that great war of extermination which the Iroquois had waged 
against the tribes of Lower Ontario and the neighboring region 
a few years before. They probably settled on Washington Island 
in 1651 when another Iroquois invasion, as Perrot tells us, 
“spread terror among the Outtouas and their allies, who were 
at Sankinon [Saginaw], at Thunder Bay, and at Manitoaletz 
{Manitoulin Island] and Michillimakinak. They went to dwell 
together among the Hurons on the island we call Huron Island.’ 

The location of this Huron Island seems to have been mis- 
apprehended by some historians, yet its location is definitely 
described by several writers of the times. The Relation of 1670 
says: 

“Between this lake of the Illinois [Lake Michigan] and Lake Superior 
is seen a long bay called the baye des Puants [Green Bay], at the head 
of which is the mission of St. Francis Xavier; while at its entrance are 
encountered the islands called the Huron because the Hurons took refuge 


there for some time after their own country was laid waste.’’6 The Rela- 
tion of 1671 has a statement to the same effect.7 


There is also in Paris, in the library of the hydrographic 
service, a map, number 4044 B 50, from the same period where- 
on, at the mouth of Green Bay, are shown four islands besides 
which is an inscription which translated reads: “Islands whither 
the Hurons fled after the destruction of their nation by the 
Iroquois.”® 

In 2 of Dreuillettes’ report (see above) we are told that the 
Potawatomi “have for neighbors the Kiskakoueiak [Kiskakons, 


4 Radisson’s Voyages, Scull’s ed. 146 et seq. 

5 Perrot’s Memoire in Blair, Indian Tribes, 1:148. 

6 Vol. 55:101, 103. 

7 Ibid., 56:115. See also Relation of 1654 in Vol. 41:78. 

8 First mentioned by Grace L. Nute in Minnesota History (Sept. 1932), 
13 : 259-260. 
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a subdivision of the Ottawa], and the Negaouichiriniouek.° 
There are in the village about a hundred men of the Tobacco 
Nation, who took refuge there to escape the cruelty of the 
Iroquois.” As these three groups, the Ottawa, the Huron, and 
the Nagaouich who lived on Washington Island are said to be 
neighbors of the Potawatomi, the latter probably lived only a 
short distance away, that is, in the northern part of the Door 
County peninsula, just south of Washington Island. 

This inference is supported by the manner in which the loca- 
tion of the next group of tribes is described: 

The Second Nation is composed of the Noukek, Ouinipegouek, and 


Malouminek. These people are but a very short distance from the village 
of St. Michael, or from the Oupouteouatamik. 


Here we have mention of three tribes then encircling Green 
Bay on the north, south, and west sides. We know their habitats 
from accounts both earlier and later than this narrative. The 
writer of the narrative has misunderstood his informant and 
pictures them as dwelling together as one nation, like the 
Ottawa, Hurons, and Nagaouich of which he has just written. 
But we know that the Noukek (Noquet) had their habitat on 
Big and Little Bay de Noquet, at the north end of the bay; the 
Malouminek (Menomini) had their domain on the west shore 
of the bay; and the Ouinipegouek (Winnebago), by this time 
much decimated, still clung to their old hunting grounds at the 
south end of the bay. While these three tribes lived but “a very 
short distance from St. Michael,” they were not in such close 
proximity to the Potawatomi as were the Hurons and Ottawa 
who are called their neighbors. A glance at the map will show 
that the big Potawatomi village, in order to fit into this descrip- 
tion, must have been located in the northern part of Door County 
peninsula. 

This conclusion is fully supported by the traditions of the 
Potawatomi and by archeological research. According to these 
traditions the Potawatomi came from the Mackinac region and 
settled first on the islands at the mouth of Green Bay. From 
here they spread south along the lake shore. Their first village 
on the peninsula was at the mouth of Hibbard’s Creek about a 


® These Negaouich (the last half of the above name only means peo- 
ple) are presumably the same as the Nadouich, a tribe of the “Neutrals,” 
of whom La Potherie says that there were four cabins at the mouth of 
the bay (Green Bay). See Blair, Indian Tribes, 1:292. 
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mile north of the village of Jacksonport.*® Old Chief Kahquados, 
who was steeped in the traditional lore of his people, has several 
times mentioned this village to me as being the most famous 
habitation of his people. 

This importance is also indicated by its archeological re- 
mains. Mr. J. P. Schumacher, the eminent archeologist of 
Green Bay, describes this site as follows: 


On the south bank of Hibbard’s Creek is the site of another very large 
village and a cemetery extending about a half a mile from the Creek 
towards Jacksonport. For years this place has been a Mecca for Indian 
relic hunters from all over the state. Every strong wind from the east 
would expose the skeletons of Indians buried there, rings, beads and orna- 
ments of copper, silver and bone, which the boys of the vicinity would 
gather up.11 

In the abundance and variety of its relics as well as in its large area, 
the Indian village site at Hibbard’s Creek is probably the most important 
in the state, even surpassing the great Winnebago site at Red Banks, near 
Green Bay.12 


But there is still further evidence to show that here was the 
ancient village of St. Michael. La Potherie in describing the 
events which took place after the defeat of the Hurons and 
the Ottawa by the Iroquois writes: 


The Ottawa and those who had inhabited the shores of Lake Huron 
withdrew toward the south and united again, taking refuge upon an island 
which still carries the name of Huron Island . . . Some time afterward one 
of their canoes brought word that an army of Iroquois was quite near. 
The alarm was quickly spread to all their hiding places in the vicinity. 
They all took refuge among the Potawatomi who were dwelling one day’s 
journey farther on. Without much difficulty they built a great stockade 
(un grand fort) wherein they found shelter against the Iroquois.13 


As the village site at Jacksonport is about thirty miles from 
Washington Island, this is in close agreement with the state- 
ment above that the Potawatomi village was ‘“‘one day’s journey 


10 See Chief Simon Kahquados’ reminiscences in P. V. Lamson “The 
Potawatomi,” in Wis. Archeologisi (1920), 19:42. 

11 “Archeology of Door County,” in Wis. Archeologist (1918), 16:143. 

12 From a recent personal letter by Mr. Schumacher. 

13La Potherie’s Histoire Il, 51-53 (also in Tailhan’s Perrot, 214). 
Perrot, in describing the same events, says that the Ottawa and Hurons 
retreated to Mechingan which must have been the Indian name of the 
Potawatomi village. See Blair, Indian Tribes, 1:151. It was probably so 
called because it was their first village on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
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farther on” (from Washington Island).* It is also in close 
agreement with the statement in § 4 of Dreuillettes’ report above 
that it was about three days’ journey inland by water from the 
village of St. Michael to the Sauks (Outitchakouk-Ousakiouek- 
Sakis). The Sauks according to both Indian tradition and his- 
tory were located at the head of Green Bay, first at Red Banks 
and later on the opposite shore, which was called Oussouginong, 
“the land of the Sauks.’”* 

It is likewise in perfect harmony with the statement in § 12 
of Dreuillettes’ report above that the Atsistagherronnons or 
Mascoutens lived six or seven days’ journey southwest by south 
from St. Michael. 

It would be interesting here to digress and tell of the great 
events that took place in St. Michael in 1653, just before Radis- 
son and Groseilliers visited it. In that year all the various 
fugitive tribes of the Green Bay region, alarmed at the news of 
a large Iroquois army which was coming to annihilate them, 
assembled in the village of the kind and hospitable Potawatomi 
to make a united stand against their dreaded oppressors. The 
Iroquois came, eight hundred strong, but were defeated and 
compelled to withdraw in humiliation.** But a narrative of 
those stirring events would lead too far afield from the purpose 
of this article. 

The Jesuit missionaries of Quebec did not forget the invita- 
tion that came to them out of the distant West, but made re- 
peated attempts to accept it. In 1660 came the first opportunity 
and Father Rene Menard went out to begin the Mission of St. 
Michael. But by that time another and larger Iroquois army 


14 Dreuillettes in defining a “day’s journey” says it was “15 leagues in 
going down stream .. . and 7 or 8 leagues in going up stream.” Jesuit 
Relations, 50:65. On the open lake without the benefit or hindrance of a 
current, a day’s journey would be about midway between the above dis- 
tances or about thirty miles. A French league was 2.4 miles. 

15 The Indian tradition is given in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
15:448-451. Perrot on his first visit to the West found the Sauks living at 
or near Red Banks, see Ibid., 3, 8, 39. The mention of Mascoutensak in 
connection with the Sauks is at first sight somewhat confusing. The true 
Mascoutens were the Atsistagherronnons or prairie people, also known 
as the fire nation because of the similarity of these two terms in the 
Algonquian speech. They lived six or seven days’ journey (in Green Lake 
County, Wis.) as stated in paragraph 12 of Dreuillettes’ report. But there 
was among the Sauks a clan or group allied to them known as Musko- 
dainsug (see Mooney and Thomas in Handbook of American Indians). 
Muskodainsug is by misapprehension spelled Maskoutensak by Dreuillettes. 

16 For an account of this battle, see H. R. Holand in Peninsula His- 
torical Review, Dec. 1928. See also Louise Kellogg in The French Regime, 
94-98. 
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had compelled the Potawatomi and all the other tribes of that 
region to leave St. Michael and the Green Bay country. They 
were now temporarily gathered at Chequamegon Bay on Lake 
Superior. Thither Father Menard found his way. Hearing that 
some of the Huron christians, to whom he had ministered ten 
years before in Lower Canada, were somewhere down in the 
woods to the south, he attempted to find them and perished on 
his journey. 

Again came many years of Iroquois wars preventing all at- 
tempts to penetrate into the West. But in 1665 Father Allouez, 
the great apostle of Wisconsin, found his way to Chequamegon 
Bay and began a lasting work of christianizing the Indians. 
When the Potawatomi, the favorite children of his flock, in a 
couple of years returned to the Green Bay region, he followed 
them. Here he found a most promising field of work, and many 
assistants were needed. The first of these was Father Andre 
who labored principally among the Potawatomi, who returned 
to their old hunting grounds in the north end of the peninsula. 
Like Allouez he erected great crosses to stand as witnessing 
beacons of the faith he was preaching. The Indians came to 
look upon the crosses as symbols of the Great unseen God and 
brought their offerings and prayers to them.’’ His influence 
must have been powerful, for almost two hundred years after 
he departed from that field, the first white settlers were aston- 
ished to find in the primeval forest a great cross before which 
the Indians made their adorations. This cross stood at the 
mouth of Rowleys Bay and not far from the site of the ancient 
St. Michael. 

The cross is now gone, but the exact spot where it stood is 
known. In 1928 the present writer found, directly in front of 
the spot where the old cross had stood and well hidden in the 
dense forest growth, six flat stones, black with great age, neatly 
laid as a stairway leading down the bank to the beach below. 
As this point of land has never been cultivated or occupied by 
white settlers, these stone steps were no doubt built by the 
missionary who desired a dignified approach to his place of 
prayer 250 years ago—the oldest evidence of white man’s occu- 
pation of the Northwest. 

Thus we find that the embryo mission of St. Michael, toward 
which the missionaries looked with such devout hope almost 
three hundred years ago, was also the only one which left any 


physical evidence of their labors. 
H. R. HOLAND 


17 Jesuit Relations, 59:103; 58:25, 27. 





DOCUMENTS 
EYEWITNESS ACCOUNTS OF LA SALLE’S EXPEDITION 
DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN 1682 


La Salle’s expedition of 1682 is unique perhaps by reason of 
the fact that five participants have left one or more narratives, 
so that there are at least ten accounts of this important event. 
They are Robert Cavelier de la Salle, the leader of the expedi- 
tion, Father Zénobe Membré, the Franciscan chaplain and mis- 
sionary, Henry de Tonti, La Salle’s lieutenant, Jacques de la 
Metairie, notary of Fort Frontenac, and Nicolas de la Salle, the 
young son of the Chief Clerk of the French Marine, but not a 
relative of the leader of the expedition. 

The manuscript copies of most of these accounts are pre- 
served in various public archives of France; the French texts 
of all except a letter of Tonti have been printed in available his- 
torical works. Of these the principal ones are the following: 

Le Clereq, Pére Chrestien, (O. F.M.) Premier Etablissement 
de la Foy dans la Nowvelle France, 2 vols., Amable Auroy, Paris, 
1691. It is now an extremely rare work, so much so in fact 
that a single set has been valued at a thousand dollars. Shea 
is of the opinion that there was but one edition of the work, 
though there are extant copies with three different title pages. 
Besides the one indicated (the above being only the initial words 
of the actual lengthy title), there is one which substitutes the 
initials for the full name of the author, and another which reads: 
Histoire des Colonies Francoises etc. (the regular title appearing 
at the head of the first chapter), and the publisher’s name is 
displaced by a bookseller’s, Thomas Amaulry, Lyon, with the 
later date, 1692. This is the title page of the set (bound to- 
gether into one volume) which is among the rare books of the 
Ayer Collection in the Newberry Library, Chicago. A similar 
set is in the Lenox Library, New York. Thomassy informs us 
that at the time he wrote his Géologie Pratique there was a 
manuscript copy of Le Clercq’s work in the possession of M. 
Droz, “the obliging and learned librarian of Baton-Rouge” (p. 
18). 

Margry, Pierre, Découvertes et Etablissements des Frangais 
dans Ouest et dans le Sud de PAmérique Septentrionale (1614- 
1754) Mémoires et Documents Originauz, 6 vols., D. Jouaust, 
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Paris, 1876-1886. The first three volumes contain documents 
referring to La Salle and his companions. This is the work 
which was published through the efforts of Parkman and others 
and for which Congress made an appropriation sufficient for 
the purchase of five hundred copies or sets. Another edition 
of the work with fine paper, special introductions and extra 
maps appeared during the years 1879-1888 with a different title, 
as follows: Mémoires et Documents pour Servir a4 Histoire des 
Origines Frangaises d’Outre Mer. Not to be confounded with 
the latter is an earlier work of Margry containing one of Tonti’s 
narratives: Relations et Mémoires Inédits pour Servir a4 VHis- 
toire de la France dans les Pays d’Outre Mer, Challamel Sr., 
Paris, 1867. 

An important La Salle document—the “Official Report” of 
the expedition of 1682—not contained in Margry’s collection, 
was previously printed in: Raymond Thomassy, Géologie Pra- 
tique de La Louisiane, The Author, New Orleans, and Lacroix 
and Baudry, Paris, 1860. An extract of this work, which, how- 
ever, was published the preceding year, also contains the docu- 
ment in question: De La Salle et Ses Relations Inédites de la 
Découverte du Mississipi, Douniol, Paris, 1859. 


I. Father Membré’s Accounts 


The best and fullest account of the expedition of 1682 is 
contained in three different documents written by Father Mem- 
bré; namely, a letter of June 3, 1682, a complete narrative taken 
to Quebec, November 14, 1682, and the “Official Report” made 
to the French court early in 1683. 

A. Returning from the mouth of the Mississippi, La Salle 
became so ill that he was forced to stop at Fort Prudhomme, 
near present-day Memphis, a redoubt which had been constructed 
on the way down. Father Membré remained with him here 
from early June to the end of July and nursed him back to 
health. The party arrived at Fort Prudhomme on June 2. The 
Lettre du Pére Zénobe Membré is dated De la riviére de Missis- 
sipi, le 3 Jwin, 1682. The missionary addresses it to his superior 
in Quebec, Father Valentine Le Roux, and gives a detailed ac- 
count of the expedition as far as the Taensas Indians in what 
is now the state of Louisiana, summarizing the rest and adding: 
“I do myself the honor of writing to you through the kindness 
of M. de Tonti, before he writes to Monseigneur the Count. You 
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will learn from his letter the rest about our discovery which I 
cannot write for lack of time.” Tonti departed the next day 
(June 4) for Michilimackinac, and there wrote a letter to Count 
Frontenac, sending it with Father Membré’s letter on to Quebec. 

A copy of the original of Father Membré’s letter is in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. It was published for the first 
time in Margry, Découvertes etc. (it is this first edition to which 
we shall always refer), II, 206-212. There is in Margry, II, 203- 
205, an abridgment of Father Membré’s letter by a Canadian 
confrére of his: Avis du Succés de la Découverte donné par un 
Récollet. It is dated: A Visle Saint-Bonaventure, 14 Aoust, 
1682; and it closes with the words: “This is the abridgment 
which our Father Superior told me he received. The wind hav- 
ing changed, they are urging me to embark.” Father Membré’s 
letter, therefore, had reached Quebec before the middle of 
August. 

B. By the end of July, 1682, La Salle had recovered suffi- 
ciently to continue his journey; and with Father Membré he 
proceeded northward by slow stages, reaching Michilimackinac 
and joining Tonti at that place in September or October. He at 
once sent the latter to the Illinois country to take command 
there, since it was his intention to go to France and personally 
make a report on the expedition at the covrt of Louis XIV. 
Changing his mind, La Salle sent Father Membré in his place, 
then returned to the Illinois river, and during the following win- 
ter had Fort St. Louis built on Starved Rock. Father Membré 
left the country of the Miamis on the southeastern shore of 
Lake Michigan on October 8 and reached Quebec on November 
14. A day or two after, he sailed for France on the same boat 
with the deposed Governor of New France, Count Frontenac. 

Meantime Father Membré had prepared a complete account 
of the epedition of 1682, and of this narrative he left a copy 
with his superior in Quebec. Some years later Father Christian 
Le Clercq, O. F. M., visiting Quebec, made a copy of the narra- 
tive and subsequently incorporated it in the second volume of 
his Premier Etablissement de la Foy, pp. 213-262, published in 
Paris, 1691, less than a decade after the expedition took place.* 


1 Shea, John G., Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley 
etc. Redfield, New York, 1852, p. 148, note. Edn. of 1903, p. 152, note. 

2 Hennepin took Father Membré’s narrative from Le Clercq’s work, II, 
216 et seq., adapted it to make it part of his own journal of 1680, and pub- 
lished it in his second work, Nouvelle Découverte, of 1697, pp. 248 to the 
last page marked 313*—in the English edition, A New Discovery of a Vast 
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After giving Father Membré’s narrative, Father Le Clercq 
writes: “I here give my readers all that is important in the Re- 
lation which Father Zenobius addressed to Father Valentine, 
superior of the missions at Quebec, and which I copied on the 
spot some years after.” Father Membré’s narrative was trans- 
lated into English by John Gilmary Shea and published 1852 in 
his Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, pp. 65- 
184. This entire work of Shea was published also, 1853, as 
Volume IV of Benjamin Franklin French, Historical Collections 
of Louisiana, 5 vols., Wiley and Putnam, New York and Phila- 
delphia, 1846-1853. The latter is sometimes referred to as com- 
prising seven volumes, so as to include the two volumes of His- 
torical Collections of Louisiana and Florida, New Series (vol. 6), 
J. Sabin and Sons, New York, 1869, and Second Series (vol. 7), 
Albert Mason, New York, 1875. A posthumous edition of Shea, 
Discovery and Exploration etc. was published at Albany in 1903. 

Shea also made an English translation of Le Clercq’s entire 
work, First Establishment of the Faith in New France, The 
Author, 1881-1882. Vol. II, pp. 161-195, contains Father Mem- 
bré’s narrative of the expedition of 1682. It is now a very rare 
and valuable work, only 250 copies having been printed. The 
writer’s set is numbered 210 with Shea’s signature (initials) in 
volume I, on the page listing the illustrations. 

Father Membré’s narrative was also reprinted from Shea, 
Discovery and Exploration etc. in Cox, Isaac Joslin, The Jour- 
neys of Réné Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, 2 vols., A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, 1905; also, Allerton Book Co., 
New York, 1922. The narrative in question is in volume I, pp. 
131-159. 

Regarding Le Clercq’s work, Shea writes: “Evidently part 
of the book prepared by him [Le Clercq] has been suppressed, 
and a part [criticizing the Jesuit missionaries and relations of 
New France] inserted by someone who knew little of his mission 
life.”* There is no evidence, however, that the editor of Le 
Clereq’s work tampered with that part which contains Father 
Membré’s narrative. By introducing the accounts of Father 


Country, republished by Thwaites, I, 188-207. In his Life of La Salle, in 
an Appendix, pp. 186-193, Sparks gives parallel French texts from Le 
Clercq and Hennepin, clearly showing the plagiarism. By Hennepin, how- 
ever, we mean the person who edited the work in question and prepared 
it for publication; for we are not convinced that Hennepin is entirely 
responsible. 

3 Shea, First Establishment of the Faith, I, 27. 
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Membré and Father Douay (who was with La Salle when he 
died) Le Clercq “invests his narrative with the highest author- 
ity. Viewed in this light, and as containing many incidents not 
mentioned by any other writer, this book may be regarded as 
one of the best that treats upon the subject” of La Salle.‘ 

As for Father Membré’s narrative itself, Shea admits that “it 
bears intrinsic marks of fidelity, and shows him (Father Mem- 
bré) to have been less prejudiced than many of his companions,” 
but declares that “the journal is often involved and obscure.’’® 

With this verdict, however, the writer cannot agree. After 
carefully studying Father Membré’s account he finds it to be a 
remarkably lucid description of events and places, and he has 
not found a single word evincing the least prejudice. Thomassy 
says of the official report which is practically the same as this 
narrative, that it is “striking for its simplicity of style as much 
as for the grandeur of its subject.”* Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg 
refers to Father Membré’s narrative as “the accurate, painstak- 
ing narrative of Father Zénobe Membré, who accompanied La 
Salle in his earlier and later attempts at penetrating the Missis- 
sippi Valley.”" 

Le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, who resumed La Salle’s enter- 
prise in 1698, severely criticized Father Membré’s narrative. 
Shea examines these accusations and strictures in First Estab- 
lishment of the Faith, I, 30 and II, 175, 176, 177, notes, and finds 
that not in a single instance were they justified; on the con- 
trary, he arrives at the conclusion that “Iberville shows strong 
prejudice.””* 

C. Embarking at Quebec on November 15, 1682, Father 
Membré arrived in France before the end of the year; “and the 
course of the Mississippi was known in France before the close 
of 1682.” At first, it seems, he made an oral report and soon 
after (early in 1683) presented the official written report to the 
home government, entitled: Relation de la Découverte de ’Em- 
bouchure de la Riviére Mississippi dans le Golfe de Mesxique, 


4 Sparks, Jared, Life of Robert Cavelier de la Salle (The Library of 
American Biography, conducted by Jared Sparks, XI). Little & Brown, 
Boston, 1848, p. xvii. 

5 Shea, Discovery and Exploration, edn. of 1852, p. 148, note; edn. of 
1903, p. 152, note. 

* Thomassy, Géologie Pratique de la Louisiane, p. 16. 

7 Kellogg, Louise Phelps, ed., Early Narratives of the Northwest, 1634- 
1699 (Original Narratives of Early American History, edited by Jameson). 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1917, p. 283. 

8 Shea, First Establishment of the Faith, I, 30. 

® Shea, Discovery and Exploration, p. xxxix. 
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Faite par le Sieur de la Salle, VAnnée Passée, 1682. This docu- 
ment, the last of four contained in one cahier,’® lay hidden in 
the Archives Scientifiques de la Marine (67, No. 15), until Ray- 
mond Thomassy (1810-1863) of New Orleans, Louisiana, dis- 
covered it there and published it for the first time in De la Salle 
et Ses Relations Inédites etc., 1859, and in his larger work 
Géologie Pratique etc., 1860, pages 9-16. 

Gabriel Gravier advises us that M. Boimare published it a 
second time in extenso, according to Thomassy, in Texte Ex- 
plicatif pour Accompagner la Premiére Planche Historique Rela- 
tive @ la Louisiane. Boimare, Paris, 1868.** And Gravier him- 
self published it as Appendix VIII of his prize book, Découvertes 
et Etablissements de Cavelier de la Salle, Rouen, 1870, pp. 371 
et seq.** But it is not in Margry’s collection; nor has it hereto- 
fore been translated into English. These circumstances may ac- 
count for the fact that some prominent La Salle students do not 
seem to be aware of the existence of this document, among them 
Cox"* who does not mention it in his bibliography, which is 
otherwise very good. 

The Official Report of 1682 is not to be confounded with the 
official report of La Salle’s earlier journeys, Relation des Découv- 
ertes et des Voyages du Sieur de la Salle . . . 1679, 80 et 81, in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, printed in Margry, I, 435-544, and 
translated by Melville B. Anderson, Relations of the Discoveries 
and Voyages of Cavelier de la Salle from 1679 to 1681, Caxton 
Club, Chicago, 1901. 

When Father Membré made the Official Report on the expe- 
dition of 1682, there were not lacking some who refused to give 
credence to it; but, while registering their doubts and disbelief, 
they gave testimony of the fact that Father Membré was the 
man who had been deputed by La Salle to make the Official Re- 
port in his name. When Father Membré was in Quebec, Novem- 
ber 14, 1682, he refused to give the new governor, La Barre, a 
copy of his narrative, since he knew that La Barre was very hos- 
tile to La Salle. This circumstance explains the fact that in the 
report to the home government which La Barre sent to France 


10 Thomassy, Géologie Pratique, Appendix A, 197-198. 

11 Gravier, Découvertes et Etablissements, p. 180, note. 

12 Baron Marc de Villiers, a present-day student of La Salle in France, 
declares that he has not been able to find a copy of Boimare’s little work, 
Texte Explicatif, mentioned by Gravier. 

13 Journeys of La Salle, II, 246 et seq. 

14 Letter of La Barre, dated Quebec, November 14, 1682, in Margry, 
II, 303-4. 
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by the same ship on which Father Membré and Frontenac sailed, 
November 15 or 16, he “throws imputations on any account of 
the missionary, which must, however, be ascribed only to bias 
and dissatisfaction.” 

The words of La Barre, however, seem to have had some 
effect; for, the Abbé Tronson, an eminent Sulpician in France, 
writing in 1683 to the Abbé Belmont at Montreal, says of Father 
Membré: “I do not know whether men will believe all he says, 
any more than they will all that is in the printed Relations of 
Father Louis,’* which I send you that you may make your re- 
flections on it.’”"" Later, the Abbé Tronson himself admitted the 
authenticity of Father Membré’s report. 

Historians who know of the Official Report of 1682 have 
failed to ascribe it to the real author, Father Membré. Father 
Le Clercq himself seems to have led them astray when he intro- 
duced Father Membré’s narrative of the expedition of 1682 with 
the words: “The Relation of Father Zenobius . . . seems even 
to be drawn from the memoirs [Official Report?] of the Sieur de 
la Salle, who accompanied him.”’* 

Thomassy, who was the first to publish the Official Report, 
attributed it to La Salle. He writes: “The author, speaking in 
the third person, rises without arrogance to the full height of 
the réle he had played.”’*® 

Gravier, who published it anew in 1870, says it bears the 
name of Father Membré, and yet makes La Salle the author, 
though he offers no proof for iuis assertion ;*° and again he writes 
that La Salle “attributed it to P. Zénobe, who carried it to 
France, but it is the work of De la Salle himself.”** This too 
is a gratuitous statement. 

Parkman recognized the fact that the Official Report is but 
slightly different from Father Membré’s narrative of 1882 and 
found it remarkable that the report should have been written in 
the third person, but added undecidedly: “It is the official report 


15 Shea, Discovery and Exploration, 1852 edn., p. 148, note. 

16 Hennepin’s first work, A Description of Louisiana, published that 
year, 1683. 

17 Shea’s translation of Hennepin’s A Description of Louisiana, Shea, 
New York, 1880, p. 32. 

18 Shea, Le Clercq’s First Establishment of the Faith, I, 161. 

19 Géologie Pratique, 16. 

20 Découvertes et Etablissements de Cavelier de la Salle, p. 172, note 1. 

21 Ibid., p. 180, note 1. 
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of the discovery made by La Salle or perhaps for him by 
Membré.””* 

Shea, commenting on Le Clercq’s statement, given above, is 
not inclined to give his assent to it; he writes: “It seems strange, 
however, to assume that the fuller account given here by Le 
Clercq must be drawn from a shorter form’’**—a theory which 
was adopted by Parkman (cf. note 22 above). 

The very sequence of events, as we have narrated them, indi- 
cates that the latter opinion cannot be correct. Besides, the 
three accounts (Father Membré’s letter, the narrative in Le 
Clercq and the Official Report) offer abundant internal evidence 
that they were composed by the same person; namely Father 
Membreé. 

A comparison of the initial words of the paragraphs in the 
French texts of the Official Report of the expedition of 1682 and 
Father Membré’s account of the same, as given by Le Clercq 
(though the paragraphing in the two documents is not entirely 
the same) bears out the contention that the former is largely a 
repetition of the latter, except for some slight verbal and ortho- 
graphical alterations: 


Official Report Fr. Membré’s Relation 
in Thomassy (p. 9 et seq.) in Le Clercq (II, 213 et seq.) 


Paragraph 
(1) Le sieur De la Salle... (1) Monsieur de la Salle... 
(2) Le 21 décembre... (2) Le 21. Decembre .. . 
(3) Il y a un portage... 
(3) Ils partirent de cet endroit le nous le passames le 27. du 
27* du mesme mois... méme mois. 
(4) Les giaces qui dérivoient .. . (4) Les glaces qui derivoient ... 
Le 14°, & six lieues de la, .. . (5) Le 14. a@ six lieués de la. . 
(5) Tl alloit & petites journées ... nous allions a petites jour- 
mees... 
(6) Le 24 febvrier, ceux qu’il avoit (7) Le 24. ceux que nous avions 
envoyés envoyes ... 
(7) Le 1** du mois de mars, Ga- jusques au premier Mars, que 
briel minime .. . Gabriel Minime ... 


22 La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, 12th edn., Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1893, p. 276, note 1. Parkman wrongly inverts the 
order, thinking the narrative in Le Clercq is based on the official report. 
He speaks of the former as being merely “ascribed to Membré” and adds: 
“The writer of the narrative has used it [the Official Report] very freely, 
copying the greater part verbatim, with occasional additions of a kind 
which seem to indicate that he had taken part in the expedition.” 

23 Shea, Le Clercq’s First Establishment of the Faith, II, 161. 
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Mais Preudhomme qui s’es- 
toit égaré... 

(8) Le 3*, il continua sa route, et 
le 13°, aprés avoir navigué 45 
lieues . . 

(9) Le sieur De la Salle fit d’abord 
passer... 

Tous ceux du village .. . 

(10) Les femmes estant venues... 

(11) Ces sauvages ne resembient 
pas & ceux du Nord... 

(13) Le 14 du mesme mois... 

(14) Le 17, le sieur De la Salle con- 
tinua sa route... 

(15) Le 22, il arriva chez les 
Taensa ... 

(16) Le sieur De la Salle, estant 
fatigué et ne pouvant aller 
luy mesme chez les Taensa, 
y envoit envoyé le sieur De 
Tonty avec des présens. 

(17) Tout ce pays est garny de 
palmiers ... 

(18) Les guides ne voulurent pas 
aller plus loin... 

(19) Les 26* de mars, le sieur De 
la Salle continua sa naviga- 
tion... 

(20) Quelques-ums de ces sauvages 
traversérent la riviére ... 

(21) Le lendemain, le sieur De la 
Salle, aprés avoir fait des 
présens aux Nachié... 

(22) Le 2* @ avril, aprés avoir 
navigé 40 lieues .. . 

Iis navigérent ensuite encore 
40 lieues, au bout desquelles, 
le 6° d’avril, ils virent que la 
riviére se divisoit en trois 
branches. Etc. 


(8) A la fin Prudhomme, qui s’es- 
toit égaré... 
le lendemain estant parti d’un 
temps de Brame, & ayant 
navigé 45. lieues .. . 
Le sieur de la Salle passat 
aussi-tost ... 

(9) Tous ceux du Village... 
les femmes estant revenués . . . 

(10) Ces Sauvages ne resembient 
pas & ceux du Nord... 

(12) Le 14. du méme mois... 

(13) Le 17 nous continuames nostre 
route... 

(14) Le 22. nous arrivames chez les 

(15) Le sieur de la Salle estant fa- 
tigué & ne pouvant luy-méme 
aller dans le Bourg, nous y 
envoya le sieur de Tonty & 
moy avec des presens. 

(16) Tout ce pais est garni de 
Palmiers ... 

(17) Les guides ne voulurent pas 
aller plus loin... 

(18) Le 26° Mars reprenant nostre 
navigation .. . 


quelques-uns des principaux 
traverserent le Fleuve .. . 

(19) Aprés avoir planté les armes 
du Roy sous la Croix & fait 
des presents aux Nachié... 

(22) Le 2. qd Avril aprés avoir 
navigé quarante lieués .. . 

(23) Enfin aprés une navigation 
denviron 40. lieués, nous 
arrivames le 6 Avril a une 
pointe ot le Fleuve se divisoit 
en trois chenaux. Etc. 


It will be noticed, the Official Report substitutes the name 
of La Salle, the leader of the expedition, wherever “we’”’ is used 
in Father Membré’s Relation; the former is an account of La 
Salle’s exploration trip presented by the missionary to the 
French court, the latter a report of the missionary’s own activ- 
ities written for his religious superior. For that reason, too, the 
Official Report is somewhat shorter and references to Father 
Membré are almost entirely omitted. Still the Official Report 
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contains a few details not mentioned in the missionary’s Rela- 
tion, indicating that the person who prepared the shorter ac- 
count probably took part in the expedition. What has been said 
thus far pertains only to the parallel parts of the Official Report 
and Father Membré’s Relation. Appended to the latter, there is 
an excellent and lengthy description of the topography of the 
Mississippi valley, its flora and fauna, its native inhabitants and 
their customs; and this part is entirely omitted in the Official 
Report—a fact which corroborates the conclusion that Father 
Membré’s Relation is not dependent on the Official Report, but 
that the latter is dependent on the former. 

If one proceeds to compare the three accounts, Father Mem- 
bré’s Letter, his Relation and the Official Report, their striking 
similarity becomes apparent at once; and this undeniable fact, 
together with those we have already mentioned, point clearly to 
identity of authorship. The following parallel sections will suf- 
fice to show the similarity of the three documents in question, 
though the similarity of style and diction is even more apparent 


in the original French: 


Father Membré’s Letter 
in Margry, Il, 207 
et seq. 


He [Prudhomme] was 
found on the ninth day 
and brought back to 
the cabin. Having de- 
parted from the latter 
on the next day and 
continued our journey 
during foggy weather 
till the 13th of March 
we found ourselves op- 
posite a large village 
of the Akansas. M. de 
La Salle, with all his 
people and canoes, at 
once passed over to the 
other bank; and there, 
on a headland, he had 
a fort constructed, 
which was set up with- 
in the space of one 
hour. The whole vil- 


lage, having been 


Father Membré’s Rela- 
tion in Le Clercq 
(Shea’s translation), 
II, 166 et seq. 


At last Prudhomme, 
who had iost his way, 
was found on the ninth 
day and brought back 
to the fort, so that we 
set out the next day 
during a fog; and hav- 
ing sailed forty-five 
leagues till the 3d 
[13th] of March, we 
heard a drum beating 
and sasacouest (war- 
cries) on our right. 
Having made out that 
it was a village of the 
Akansa, the Sieur de 
la Salle immediately 
passed over to the 
other side with all his 
force, and in less than 
an hour threw up there 
a retrenched redoubt 


Official Report in 
Thomassy, 
11 et seq. 


But Preudhomme, who 
had been lost while 
hunting, was found the 
same day. Hence the 
Sr. De la Salle sent 
back also the other 
savage with some gifts. 

On the 3rd he con- 
tinued his route, and 
on the 13th, after hav- 
ing traveled 45 leagues, 
they heard the beating 
of a drum and the rais- 
ing of war-cries, which 
made them think that 
they had been discov- 
ered by some savages, 
whose village, in fact, 
they soon saw on the 
right side of the river. 

The sieur De la Salle 


immediately made his 





frightened by such an 
unexpected visit, re- 
sounded with war- 
cries; but our men, ap- 
pearing on the sandy 
beach opposite them 
and calling them by 
the cry of Nicana, a 
canoe was sent by the 
chiefs to go to us; and 
having arrived within 
reach of our guns, two 
of the inmates jumped 
into the water with the 
calumet of peace, invit- 
ing us to approach 
them with confidence. 
Two of our men were 
sent to them and hav- 
ing been received into 
their pirogues they 
were taken to the bay 
formed by the other 
bank; and after they 
had been greeted and 
treated as civilly as 
was possible, six of the 
chiefs brought our men 
back in the same pi- 
rogue; and these were 
welcomed into our fort, 
where they were re- 
galed with tobacco and 
other gifts. After that, 
the most important 
among them invited M. 
de La Salle to pass 
over to their village, 
with his whole party, 
to refresh himself; and 
this he did. All the in- 
habitants of the village, 
except the women who 
had fied, were on the 
bank to see us. I can- 
not express to you the 
civility and good treat- 
ment we received from 
these barbarians. See- 
ing that we did not 
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on a point, with pali- 
sades and felled trees, 
to prevent a surprise 
and give the Indians 
time to recover confi- 
dence. He then made 
some of his party ad- 
vance on the bank of 
the river and invite the 
Indians to come to us. 
Their chiefs sent out a 
periagua (these are 
large wooden canoes, 
made of a hollow tree 
like small batteaux), 
which came _ within 
gun-shot. We offered 
them the calumet of 
peace, and two Indians, 
advancing, by signs in- 
vited the French to 
come to them. The 
Sieur de la Salle sent 
a Frenchman and two 
Abenaquis, who were 
received and regaled 
with many tokens of 
friendship. Six of the 
principal men brought 
him back in the same 
periagua, and came 
into the redoubt, where 
the Sieur de la Salle 
made them presents 
of tobacco and some 
goods. On their side 
they gave us some 
slaves, and the most 
important of the chiefs 
invited us to go to the 
village to refresh our- 
selves, to which we 
readily consented. 

All those of the vil- 
lage, except the wom- 
en, who had at first 
taken flight, came to 
the bank of the river to 
receive us. Here they 
built us cabins, brought 
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canoes pass over to the 
other side, where, in 
one hour, he had a fort 
of palisades and felled 
trees constructed on a 
headland, to avoid be- 
ing surprised and to 
give the savages time 
to grow more tranquil. 
He then directed some 
of his party to go upon 
the bank of the river 
and call the savages. 
The chiefs of the latter 
sent out a pirogue, 
which approached with- 
in gunshot. The calu- 
met of peace was of- 
fered them; and as two 
Savages came nearer 
and by their gestures 
invited the Frenchmen 
to come to them, the 
sieur De la Salle sent 
to them a Frenchman 
and two of his savages, 
who were welcomed 
and regaled with many 
marks of friendship. 
Six of the principal 
men brought them back 
in the same pirogue, 
and entered the fort, 
where the sieur De la 
Salle gave them gifts 
of tobacco and some 
goods. They, in turn, 
presented him with 
some slaves, and then 
the head man among 
them invited him to go 
with his entire party to 
their village for the 
purpose of refreshing 
himself; to which the 
sieur De la Salle con- 
sented. All the people 
of the village, except 
the women, who had at 
first taken to flight, 
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wish to lodge separate- 
ly in their cabins, they 
left us to do as we 
wished; they swept the 
place where we wished 
to encamp, brought 
poles to make our cab- 
ins, furnished us with 
firewood during the 
three days that we re- 
mained among them, 
and served us with 
feasts, seemingly one 
after the other. The 
women, having re- 
turned, brought us 
corn, beans, flour and 
fruits, in return for the 
little gifts which we 
gave them and with 
which they were de- 
lighted because of their 
novelty. 
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us wood to burn and 
provisions in abun- 
dance. For three days 
they feasted us con- 
stantly; the women hav- 
ing returned, brought 
us Indian corn, beans, 
flour, and various kinds 
of fruits; and we, in 
return, made them 
other little presents, 
which they admired 


greatly. 


came to the bank of 
the river to welcome 
him. Then they de- 
sired to conduct his 
people into different 
cabins the better to re- 
gale them; but, not 
deeming it advisable to 
allow them to scatter, 
the sieur De la Salle 
declared that his peo- 
ple were unwilling to 
separate themselves 
from each other. The 
savages readily con- 
sented to leaving them 
together and built the 
cabins they needed, 
brought them some 
wood to make a fire, 
furnished them with 
abundant provisions, 
and feasted them con- 
stantly during the 
three days that the 
sieur De la Salle tar- 
ried in that place. 

The women, having 
returned, brought them 
Indian corn, beans, 
flour and various kinds 
of fruit; and the party 
recompensed them with 
little gifts which they 
admired. 


Father Membré is no doubt the author of the letter in ques- 
tion, which contains a few details not in the other two accounts, 
just as each of the latter also mention some details which are 
not found in the other accounts. But since parts of Father 
Membré’s letter reoccur both in the Relation and in the Official 
Report, which followed one upon the other, we may well argue 
that Father Membré prepared all three accounts. 

A number of external facts are known which confirm this 
inference. La Salle himself was not in France when the Official 
Report was made. Tonti advises us that “La Salle departed for 
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France in the month of September,”** 1683. According to Nico- 
las de la Salle, La Salle arrived at Quebec, November 13, 1682, 
(which should be 1683), and at La Rochelle in France, January 
17, 1683 (1684) ;*° while the Abbé Jean Cavelier, the explorer’s 
brother, writes that La Salle reached Versailles in December, 
1683.** 

About the time that Father Membré was leaving for Quebec 
and France, namely in October 1682, La Salle wrote a letter 
from Michilimackinac to Frontenac in which he says: “I am 
sending you a copy of the ‘procés-verbaux’ regarding that which 
has happened in these parts. You will find it given more in 
detail in the relation which M. de Tonty has written and in the 
letter which I wrote to Father Hyacinth Lefévre, Récollect, of 
which I send you a copy. If the Reverend Father Zénobe Mem- 
bré, Récollect, goes over to France, since he has always been 
with me, he will be able to render an account of everything, 
unless it be that I have asked him to write you about it. I beg 
you to inform yourself about this matter.”*’ 

At the time the Official Report was made La Salle was not on 
friendly terms with the Abbé Bernou, the man who had pre- 
pared the other official report for the years 1679-1681; and he 
was not reconciled with him till March 28, 1684.** Bernou, there- 
fore, is eliminated as far as the report of 1682 is concerned. 

Lastly, there is a statement of La Salle himself in which he 
definitely refers to Father Membré as having reported the ex- 
pedition of 1682, while he says nothing of a report made by 
himself. We have no ground whatever for questioning this 
assertion; and, together with the reasons already adduced, it 
definitely establishes Father Membré’s authorship of the official 
report for 1682. In La Salle’s Memoir of 1684, “reporting to 
Monseigneur de Seignelay the discoveries made by him under 
the order of his majesty,” which is written in the third person, 
he declares: “He [La Salle] believes that he has sufficiently 
established the truth of his discovery by the official instrument 


24 Tonti’s Memoir or longer account, Margry, Relations et Mémoires 
Inédits, Paris, 1867, p. 22. 

25 Récit, 1682, in Margry, I, 570. 

26 Ibid., note. 

27 Margry, II, 290. At this time (October, 1682) La Salle also wrote 
that he had hardly strength enough to write his letters, having been very 
sick in June and July—another proof that La Salle did not compose the 
“Official Report” presented to the French court by Father Membré. 

28 De Villiers, Baron Marc, La Louisiane, Histoire de son Nom et de ses 
Frontiéres Successives (1681-1819), Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris, 1929, p. 19. 
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[procés-verbal] signed by all his companions, which was placed 
last year in the hands of Monseigneur Colbert by the Count de 
Frontenac, as also by a report drawn up by the Reverend Father 
Zénoble, missionary, who accompanied him during this voyage, 
and who is at this time Guardian of Bapaume .. . 

“All these proofs are sufficient to contradict whatever may 
have been written to the contrary by persons who have no 
knowledge of the country where the discovery was made, never 
having been there.’’** 


II. La Salle’s Accounts 


The extant writings of La Salle, having a bearing on the ex- 
pedition of 1682, are a number of letters and a memoir presented 
to Seignelay, to which may be added the last will made by La 
Salle before the expedition. 

A. A letter written at Michilimackinac, October, 1682, treats 
of the expedition just accomplished. It mentions a letter to 
Father Hyacinth Lefébvre, giving an account of the expedition; 
but this letter seems to have been lost, unless the following (B) 
is a part of it. 

The manuscript of the letter of October, 1682, is in the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale, Paris, Collection Clairambault, vol. 1016, fol. 
148-150. It has been printed in Margry, II, 288-301; but as far 
as the writer could ascertain, it has not been translated into 
English. 

This letter, written to Count Frontenac, asked the Governor 
to send more soldiers to the Illinois country, which was threat- 
ened by an Iroquois invasion. Frontenac gave it to the new 
governor, La Barre, who refused to comply with La Salle’s 
request.*° 

B. Feuilles detachées dune Lettre de La Salle—detached 
leaves of a letter of La Salle, telling of the arrival of La Salle 
among the Illinois and describing the country as far as the 
junction of the Missouri with the river which the explorer called 
Colbert River—is a fragment of considerable length, printed in 
Margry, II, 164-180, and translated into English in the Magazine 
of American History, II, 552-561. 

C. Lettre de La Salle & La Barre, Fort St. Louis, 2 Avril, 
1683, speaks of the voyage down the Mississippi. The French 


29 Cox, Journeys of La Salle, I, 190. 
30 Cf. Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, 12th 
edn., p. 304, note 2. 
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original is in Margry, II, 312-317. Parts of it in condensed form 
are quoted in English in Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery 
of the Great West, 12th edn., 298-299. 

D. Lettre de La Salle a La Barre, Du Portage de Checagou, 
4 Juin, 1683, does not strictly refer to the expedition of 1682 but 
to subsequent developments. The French is in Margry, II, 317- 
328; the substance of the letter is quoted in English in a con- 
densed form by Parkman, La Salle etc., 299-231. 

E. Lettre de La Salle, A Chicagou le ler Sept., 1683, is a 
parting word of La Salle to his comrades at Fort St. Louis on 
Starved Rock, whom he had lately left, being on his way to 
Quebec and France. It is, therefore, the last letter written by 
La Salle in the Illinois country. Garraghan, G. J., Chicago under 
the French Regime (Reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Illinois State Historical Society. Publication No. 37), informs 
us that the original copy of this letter is in the Mason Collection 
of the Chicago Historical Society. The French text has been 
printed in the Report Concerning Canadian Archives for the 
year 1905 in 2 volumes, Ottawa, 1906, I, Ix-lxi, where it is 
described as “addressed to the Messieurs and all other habitants 
of Fort St. Louis in Louisiana,” Fort St. Louis on Starved Rock 
being meant, not the later Fort St. Louis in Texas. On p. xxxv 
of the same volume of the Canadian Archives, the letter is listed 
as an autograph letter of La Salle, written “as he was leaving 
the Illinois country for the last time to join the members of the 
colony at Fort St. Louis des Illinois’; however, he was not join- 
ing but leaving the latter. This letter, as well as other La Salle 
documents, are listed also by Nancy Miller Surrey, Calendar of 
Documents in Paris Relating to the Mississippi Valley, Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 1926, a planographed work of 
two volumes, a copy of which is in the Library of the Chicago 
Historical Society. 

In the above-mentioned volume of the Canadian Archives, 
pp. lviii-lx, there is printed another La Salle document, dated 
April 26, 1683, and entitled: Concession de terres faite au Sieur 
Jacques Bourdon. By the latter is probably meant Jean Bour- 
don, Sieur d’Autray, one of the men who accompanied La Salle 
to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

F. There is a letter written by La Salle from Fort Frontenac 
and dated August 22, 1682; but this date is erroneous—it should 
be 1681, as the letter was written before La Salle commenced 
the expedition of 1682. In August, 1682, La Salle was far away 
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from Fort Frontenac, being on his way from Fort Prudhomme, 
near present Memphis, to Mackinac. The letter in question 
describes the previous expedition to the Illinois country, 1679- 
1681. The manuscript is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
Collection Clairambault, vol. 1016, fol. 170-187 (2 pp. of the 
manuscript are missing). Margry prints it, II, 212-262. A part 
of it is quoted by Parkman, La Salle etc., in French, p. 262, in 
English, pp. 314-318. It is a very long letter; and Parkman, 
p. 321, says, “it seems to have been written to La Salle’s friend, 
Abbé Bernou.” 

G. Mémoire du Sieur de la Salle, pour rendre compte a 
Monseigneur de Seignelay de la découverte qu’il a faite par 
Pordre de sa Majesté, 1684. Printed in Margry, III, 17-28. The 
English translation of this document has appeared successively 
in: Falconer, Thomas, On the Discovery of the Mississippi etc., 
London, 1844, pp. 21-34; French, B. F., Historical Collections of 
Louisiana, I, 37-44, and, with minor textual variations, Historical 
Collections of Louisiana and Florida, second series, 1-15; Cox, 
Journeys of La Salle, I, 188-204. 

This Memoir is to be distinguished from another of 1684, 
entitled: Mémoire du Sieur de la Salle sur lEntreprise qu’il a 
proposé &@ Monseigneur le Marquis de Seignelay sur une des 
provinces de Mexique, printed in Margry, II, 359-369. The Eng- 
lish translation was published successively by: Falconer, On 
the Discovery of the Mississippi, 1-17; French, B. F., Historical 
Collections of Louisiana, I, 25-34; Cox, Journeys of La Salle, I, 
171-188. 

H. Testament fait par de la Salle, at Montreal, August 11, 
1681, in favor of his cousin, Francois Plet. The French is in 
Margry, II, 163-164; also in Gravier, Découvertes et Etablisse- 
ments, Appendix XI, p. 385. The English translation is given 
in: Falconer, 45-46; French, B. F., Historical Collections of 
Louisiana, I, 51; Cox, Journeys of La Salle, II, Appendix I, D, 
pp. 243-244. 


Ill. Tonti’s Accounts 


Tonti wrote two accounts, parts of which relate the expedi- 
tion of 1682; and there is a third account which appeared under 
his name but for which he disclaimed authorship. The first is 
the Relation for the years 1678-1683, written in 1684, which is 
a short account; the second is a longer narrative, the Memoir 
covering the years 1678-1691, sent to Pontchartrain in 1693; 
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the third, a spurious work based on the latter, is the Derniéres 
Découvertes published in Paris, 1697. Besides, Tonti wrote a 
letter, relating the expedition of 1682. 

A. Relation de Henri de Tonty, 1678-1683, was written by 
Tonti at Quebec, being dated November 14, 1684, and addressed 
to the Abbé Renaudot in Paris. It exists in two copies in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; was printed in Margry, I, 574- 
614;** and translated into English by M. B. Anderson. The Eng- 
lish translation was published by the Caxton Club, Chicago, 
1898; only 194 copies were printed. Like the other publications 
of a similar nature, the work contains both the French and the 
English texts on opposite pages. 

B. Mémoire envoyé en 1693 sur la découverte du Mississippi 
et des Nations voisines, par le sieur de la Salle, en 1678, et depuis 
sa mort par le siewr de Tonty, 1678-1691. Tonti sent this Memoir 
or narrative to Count de Pontchartrain, minister of the French 
colonies, in 1693; and it remained hidden in the French archives 
until the nineteenth century. In 1844 Falconer published it for 
the first time in the form of an English version, On the Discov- 
ery of the Mississippi, pp. 47-96. The French text appeared in 
Margry, Relations et Mémoires Inédits etc., Paris, 1867, pp. 5-36. 

Falconer’s translation was republished in French, B. F., His- 
torical Collections of Louisiana, I, 52-78 (1846) ; again in Illinois 
Historical Collections, I, 128-164; again in Cox, Journeys of La 
Salle, I, 1-58; again with many textual corrections in Kellogg, 
Early Narratives of the Northwest, 283-318. 

To the editors of the latter this narrative of Tonti “has 
seemed . . . the best brief connected account, by a participant 
and survivor, of La Salle’s explorations in the Mississippi Valley, 
his plans for settlement and exploitation, and his premature and 
tragic death.” Modified as it is, this statement may stand; but 
Membré’s narrative in Le Clercq, almost twice as long as the 
corresponding section of Tonti’s, is undoubtedly a better account 
of the expedition of 1682. 

C. Derniéres Découvertes dans V Amérique Septentrionale de 
Monsieur de la Salle par Chevalier de Tonti, Gouverneur du Fort 
St. Louis aux Iinois. Jean Guignard, Paris, 1697. It was re- 
printed in Bernard, J. F., ed., Relations de la Louisiane etc., 
Bernard, Amsterdam, 1720, pp. 35-168 (the latter being really 
p. 198). The work had been Englished and published in London 


81 The names of all the French and of 17 Indians who took part in the 
expedition of 1682 are given on p. 594. 
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in 1698; and this edition was reprinted in New York Historical 
Society Collections, New York, II, 217-341. 

Although based on Tonti’s Memoir of 1693, it is a spurious 
and unreliable work, and hence must be rejected as a source. 
Tonti himself told Iberville and Father Marest, that it was not 
written by him, but by a “Parisian adventurer,” whose stimulat- 
ing motive was money.** Sparks says of it: “The task would 
now be utterly hopeless of selecting the true from the false, the 
real from the fictitious, except so far as any particular passages 
may be confirmed by other authorities. . . . For instance, Tonty 
is made to say, that, with twenty men in canoes, he passed in 
three days from Niagara through the Lakes Erie, Huron and 
Michigan, to the River St. Joseph.”* 

D. Besides the two narratives mentioned above, Tonti also 
wrote a letter giving an account of the descent to the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Father Membré alludes to this letter of Tonti 
at the close of his own, written at Fort Prudhomme on June 3, 
1682 (Margry, II, 211) ; and La Salle mentions it in the letter he 
himself wrote to Frontenac from Michilimackinac in October, 
1682 (Margry, I, 290). It will be recalled, Tonti left La Salle 
and Father Membré at Fort Prudhomme on June 4, 1682, and 
went ahead with a few men, reaching Michilimackinac in the 
latter part of July. There, on July 23, 1682, he wrote his letter, 
reporting to Frontenac the successful completion of the expedi- 
tion to the mouth of the Mississippi, and, together with Father 
Membré’s letter which he had taken along from Fort Prud- 
homme, sent it on to Quebec. This letter of Tonti is in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, Clairambault Collection, 1016, 
fol. 165-168"; and a copy is in the Library of Congress at 
Washington. 


IV. La Metairie’s Accounts 


Jacques de la Metairie, notary of Fort Frontenac, who ac- 
companied the expedition of 1682, drew up two official instru- 
ments for the occupation of Louisiana by La Salle, one for the 
country of the Arkansas and one for the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. Some historians have ascribed these documents to La 
Salle, but from their wording it is clear that La Metairie is the 
author. They are more than a claim to the country, containing 
also a brief account of the expedition. Besides La Metairie’s 


82 Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, I, 260, quoted by Sparks. 
83 Sparks, Life of La Salle, xviii. 
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signature, both contain those of La Salle and eleven of his com- 
panions. The English translation erroneously separates “Jean 
Bourdon” and “Sieur d’Autray,’”™ the latter being merely the 
title of the former, as indicated in Tonti’s Relation of 1684.*° In 
the first of these documents, Father Membré’s name appears in 
the third place, after Tonti’s; in the second document, in the 
second place, after La Salle’s; in Tonti’s Relation, just men- 
tioned, in a list of the members of the expedition, likewise in 
the second place, after La Salle’s. In the latter list as well as 
in the two official documents, Jean Bourdon, Sieur d’Autray’s 
name is in the fifth place. 

A. Procés-verbal de cette prise de possession du pays des 
Arkansas, 18 & 14 Mar., 1682. This, the first of the official docu- 
ments, is printed in Margry, II, 181-185; but it has not yet been 
published in English. 

B. Procés-verbal de prise de possession de la Louisiane, a 
Vembouchure de la mer au golfe du Mexique, 9 Apr., 1682. The 
manuscript is in the Archives of the Marine Department, Paris. 
It was first published in the form of an English translation by 
Sparks, Jared, Life of La Salle, Boston, 1844, Appendix IV, 194- 
202; reprinted in Falconer, On the Discovery of the Mississippi, 
the same year, pp. 35-44; again in French, B. F., Historical Col- 
lection of Louisiana, I, 45-50; again in French, B. F., Historical 
Collections of Louisiana and Florida, second series, 17-27; again 
in Cox, Journeys of La Salle, I, 159-170. 

The French text was printed in Margry, II, 186-193; also in 
Gravier, Découvertes et Etablissements etc., Appendix XII, 386, 
the latter, according to Baron Mare de Villiers, being a better 
and more exact text.** In a recently published monograph, 
Baron de Villiers puts forth the claim that on this occasion 
(April 9, 1682) La Salle intended to take possession of merely 
some sixty leagues of the gulf shore, all of it on the western 
side of the Mississippi," though the unmistakable statements of 
Father Membré and Tonti do not admit of such an interpretation. 


V. Nicolas de la Salle’s Account 


Nicolas de la Salle, the last name appearing among the signa- 
tures appended to the two official documents just mentioned, was 





84 Cox, Journeys of La Salle, I, 170. 


85 Margry, I, 594. ; 
36 La Louisiane, Histoire de Son Nom etc., Paris, 1929, p. 22. Gravier’s 


text, in turn, is based on Boimare’s little work Texte Explicatif. 
37 Ibid., 25-26. 
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no relative of La Salle, the leader of the expedition. Margry (I, 
547, note) informs us that he was Commissary in Louisiana 
from 1701-1709, and thinks he was a son of the Chief Clerk of 
the Marine Department who in 1687 became Commissary Gen- 
eral of the Galleys. The writer of the collection of manuscripts 
from which Margry took the account in question prefixes the 
note: “I wrote this relation in 1685; it was given to me by 
young de La Salle.” The account itself has the earmarks of a 
young and inexperienced writer; still it contains a few details 
not in the other accounts. 

It is printed in Margry, I, 547-570, where it is referred to as 
Récit de Nicolas de la Salle, 1682 and entitled Relation de la 
déscowverte que M. de La Salle a faite de la riviére de Missis- 
sippi en 1682, et de son retour jusqu’a Québec. An English 
translation by Melville Best Anderson was published, together 
with the French text of Margry, by the Caxton Club, Chicago, 
1898; 269 copies of the edition were printed. 

The writer has prepared an annotated English translation 
of a number of documents discussed in this paper and hopes to 
publish them in the near future. They are: (1) Father Mem- 
bré’s Letter of June 3, 1682; (2) An abridgement of this letter 
by a Canadian confrére, written August 14, 1682; (3) Father 
Membré’s Official Report of La Salle’s Expedition of 1682; (4) 
Tonti’s Letter of July 23, 1682. Till now none of these docu- 
ments has been published in an English version. The French 
original of the first two has been printed in Margry’s Décou- 
vertes etc., and as Dr. Milo M. Quaife has obligingly informed 
the writer, a translation of Margry’s collection of La Salle docu- 
ments was made through the efforts of Mr. Burton; but this 
translation, preserved in the Burton Historical Collection, De- 
troit, has never been published. The French text of the third 
document was not included in Margry’s collections; and copies 
of the works in which it has been printed are not numerous 
in this country. The fourth document has till now remained 
an unpublished manuscript. 

MARION A. HABIG 

Mayslake, Hinsdale, Ill. 

St. Joseph College 
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European Diplomatic History 1871-1932. By Raymond J. Son- 
tag. The Century Co., New York, 1933, xi+425pp. $3.50. 


International relations are of such general interest at the 
present time that an authoritative and readable book on the sub- 
ject is welcome. Nearly every one can see that economic condi- 
tions cannot be improved until all nations combine in a strong 
united effort to extricate themselves from the depths into which 
they have fallen. Unfortunately what all individuals can plainly 
see States seem to have great difficulty in seeing. Instead of 
uniting to meet a common enemy they are retrograding toward 
an exaggerated nationalism that in the past has led to war and 
will lead inevitably to war in the future. 

The prospect is not bright. Diplomatic history does not 
make it any brighter. Professor Sontag begins his narrative 
with the fall of the French Empire and concludes with a chapter 
on the hegemony of France. He traces Bismarck’s mighty effort 
to preserve the status quo after the fall of Paris, and the very 
interesting and highly subtle methods of France in making that 
status impossible. In the third chapter he discusses the difficult 
position of England and the reluctant but inevitable union with 
France. Chapter five has the suggestive title “From Aggadir 
to Armageddon.” The war is briefly discussed in chapter six, 
and then the Peace of Paris. 

It would require many volumes adequately to narrate the 
diplomatic history of Europe from 1871 to 1932. Professor 
Sontag does not attempt to write such a history. His purpose 
is to narrate chronologically the prominent events, and to get 
beneath the surface and ascertain the motives of statesmen. 
Never can the old Aristotelian distinction between the man and 
the statesman be more clearly discernible than when an attempt 
is made to find the motives that dominate and change a man 
from what he believes and is privately and what he believes and 
does politically. William Hohenzollern sincerely admired Eng- 
lishmen above all other peoples, but the Kaiser William IT hated 
England more than all other nations. From 1871 to 1914 hate 
was in the background of all European international relations. 

France could not stifle her hatred of Germany, and Count 
von Bulow carried on a systematic propaganda of hate of Eng- 
land. Bismarck’s determination to preserve conditions as they 
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were after the Franco-Prussian war was frustrated by the hate 
that would not down. 

After the war statesmen were in a situation similar to that 
of 1871. But now the allies were striving to maintain the status 
quo. They are still struggling with the impossible. The Treaty 
of Paris was a portentous document, the Treaty of Versailles 
is a menance to the peace of the world. Hate has not been up- 
rooted, it seems, indeed, to be under more careful cultivation. 

Unless this hate, born of fear, be eradicated the riddle of 
today can be answered only as it was answered in 1914. Pro- 
fessor Sontag says: “Statesmen during two generations have 
been trying to solve a riddle: how can desirable changes in the 
international status quo be effected, and undesirable change: 
prevented, without recourse to war?” In 1914 the search for a 
solution was abandoned as hopeless. 

Professor Sontag says that any study of diplomatic history 
in 1932 must end on a questioning note. This is true unless a 
radical change takes place in the attitude of European nations 
toward one another. When an individual is oppressed by debts 
that he cannot pay because he is prevented by a competitor 
from obtaining the means of payment it is not surprising that 
he should become enraged, and act contrary to his better judg- 
ment. European states are in the slough of despond. They are 
in debt and are prevented from developing means of payment. 
They have become irrationally antagonistic and intensely na- 
tional. Self preservation has become a mania. 

Professor Sontag deserves commendation for the manner in 
which he has treated a very complicated subject. His book 
should be read by all interested in one of the most important 
problems of the times. It is the best textbook on modern 
diplomatic history that has appeared in years. 

ENEAS B. GOODWIN 

Loyola University 


Vigo. A Forgotten Builder of the American Republic. By 
Bruno Roselli. The Stratford Co., Boston, 1933, 280pp. $2.00. 


The day this book was put into my hands to review I glanced 
at it and the format pleased me. But opening it, the most cur- 
sory glance through the pages convinced me that while a fair 
amount of original work had been done on the subject, the 
biography itself was not a scholarly piece of work, but just 
another pot-boiler put out by a journalist. A more thorough 
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reading and study of the book confirmed my preliminary judg- 
ment. It is, I believe, not worthy of a place on a historian’s 
shelves. Not merely ephemeral, it is also propaganda, a special 
(and egotistical) plea for equality of treatment for Italians in 
the United States. Whatever may be said of Mr. Roselli’s 
journalism, his ability as a balanced historian is slight if judged 
by this effort. 

Colonel Francis Vigo, Italian who came to America in the 
service of Spain, rose from muleteer to business partner and 
intimate associate of Governor de Leyba of Louisiana territory. 
We know him best however as the ever-willing and competent 
friend and helper of George Rogers Clark and an associate of 
the latter in the taking of Vincennes. 

While it is true that Vigo has been somewhat neglected by 
American historians, there was no special call for Roselli’s 
diatribes against these. Nor is it, I believe, proper to try to 
heighten Vigo’s historical stature by lessening that of his con- 
temporaries and associates, Clark and Father Gibault. In this 
regard, the author, possibly fearing that Clark might have more 
defenders than the patriotic priest, makes his impression more 
by innuendo than by open calumny. I leave it to my fair-minded 
readers to judge the calibre of this book in which the author 
calls the French priest: “hare-brained, unreliable, dishonest, 
crafty, fool, meddling, unholy, liar, traitor, spineless priest play- 
ing a double game,” and betrays the shallowness of his research 
by naming Father Gibault a Jesuit, although that maligned man 
had probably never seen the inside of a Jesuit house. 

The personal note of the author and his views on various 
matters extraneous to the subject keep obtruding themselves. 
Mr. Roselli’s mind seems to run to romance and conjecture 
rather than to sober history. He makes himself, in the esti- 
mation of this reviewer, quite ridiculous in the terms he uses 
about Vigo’s imagined connections with the very doubtful ro- 
mance between Colonel Clark and Teresa de Leyba. That matter 
is all “self-evident, from the very nature of things” and “obvi- 
ous,” although scholarly historians sincerely doubt this supposed 
connection. But Mr. Roselli has only supercilious sarcasm for 
these old-fashioned fellows who prefer documents to imagina- 
tion. We do suggest too that the English language has quite 
acceptable equivalents for foreign words such as fusils, simpatia, 
and a host of other pedantically-used European phrases with 
which the pages bristle. 
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Mr. Vige, we humbly believe, would hardly approve of this 
latest biography. 
Ceci, H. CHAMBERLAIN, §. J. 
Loyola University 


Five Fur Traders of the Northwest. Edited by Charles M. Gates. 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1933, 298pp., maps. $3.50. 


A new volume of source matter in early American history 
is not only agreeably welcome to the reader of American history 
for its very romance, it is also the fulfillment of a great need for 
the student and scholar of history. Both of these purposes are 
successfully achieved by the Five Fur Traders of the Northwest, 
edited by Charles M. Gates. The volume of some 300 pages 
contains the diaries of five comparatively little-known fur trad- 
ers—Peter Pond, John Macdonnell, Archibald N. McLeod, Hugh 
Faries (though there is some little doubt whether this particular 
narrative owes its authorship to Faries or Thomas McMurray, 
another contemporary fur trader of that region), and Thomas 
Connor. All of them were active at the close of the eighteenth 
and the opening of the nineteenth century. 

The diaries are published practically as they were written a 
century and a half ago, in the rough language of the hardy 
pioneers in the Northwest wilderness and in that laconic style 
so characteristic of their matter of fact lives. Thomas Connor’s 
story is a living picture of the Indians so troublesome and 
dangerous to the white man at the time, while Faries, who had 
been a sort of office clerk in that wilderness, describes more the 
forts and country around. McLeod is the only bourgeois among 
the crowd, that is, a partner in the fur company itself. Mac- 
donnell had also been a2 clerk but in his narrative brings in all 
the freshness of his trips through the wilderness. However, 
Peter Pond’s narrative is surely the strangest mixture of spell- 
ing, capitalization, punctuation and grammar generally. Yet 
his own story is not without interest and surely not without 
great historical value. So he tells an adventure, one out of 
many, a fishing adventure which was so timely for the hungry 
group in the wilderness: 

After Suplying myself with such Artickels as I wanted and they Had 
to Spare I gave them Sum Creadeat and Desended the River to the Mouth 


which Emteys into Masseippey and Cros that River and Incampt. The 
Land along the River as you desend Apears to be Exalant. Just at Night 
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as we ware InCampt we Perseaved Large fish Cuming on the Sarfes of 
the Water. I had then a Diferant trader with me who had a number of 
Men with him. We were Incampt Near Each other. We put our Hoock 
and Lines into the Water & Leat them ly all nite. In the Morning we 
Perseaved thare was fish at the Hoocks and went to the Wattr Eag 
(water’s edge) and halid on our line. Thay Came Heavy. At Lengh we 
hald one ashore that wade a Hundred and four Pounds—a Seacond that 
was One Hundred wate—a third of seventy five Pounds. The Men were 
Glad to Sea this for they had not Eat mete for Sum days nor fish for a 
long time. 


Many such a picture is found in the midst of statistics of 
business and logs of voyages. The other four diaries are far 
more carefully and correctly worded, true, but all of them are 
most valuable sources in that phase of pioneer work, the fur 
trade, of which Grace Lee Nute, Curator of Manuscripts for 
the Minnesota Historical Society, says in her fine introduction 
to this volume: 


The fur trade has contributed much to the history of inland North 
America; it was responsible for the discovery of much of the region; it 
remained for many years the major industry of the continent, producing 
the first great monopolies; it developed in northern latitudes a class of 
men, the voyageurs, whose picturesqueness may be compared to that of 
the negro in the South. Finally, through the fur trade the white man 
wielded his influence, for good and for evil, upon the Indians of the region. 


Each of the five narratives is introduced with a brief bi- 
ographical sketch, that is what has so far been found out, about 
these five men and a clear discussion of the background and 
activity covered by each of the diaries as well as a criticism 
of the narrative itself. The volume therefore is not a mere 
reprint of old journals hitherto unpublished; it is rather a care- 
fully published study of and around the narratives themselves. 
An excellent and valuable part of the work are the plentiful 
footnotes explaining the texts of the narratives and really gath- 
ering together a wealth of fine material. The publication of 
this collection and its annotations is due to the Minnesota So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of America and is indeed, as the 
preface says, “a service of permanent value to the cause of 
history.” 


JOSEPH Rovusik, S. J., Ph. D. 


Loyola University 


Wisconsin’s Belgian Community. An Account of the Early 
Events in the Beligan Settlement in Northeastern Wisconsin 
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with particular reference to the Belgians in Door County. 
By Hjalmar Rued Holand. Door County Historical Society, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 1933, 105pp. $1.50. 


The peninsula that forms the southern shore of Green Bay 
was first settled by a colony of Belgians who came to Wisconsin 
from their native province of Brabant in the fifties. The early 
history of this group of foreign settlers, one of the largest in 
Wisconsin and one that is most conservative of native customs, 
has been sketched in some detail by Mr. H. R. Holand, a resident 
at Ephraim on the same peninsula. His sources have been, be- 
sides his own history of Door County, two other printed histories 
of the county, and personal reminiscences of early settlers. 

In 1853 a Belgian farmer, while on a business trip to Ant- 
werp, read in a Dutch pamphlet an account of the fertile lands 
in western America, where land could be bought for $1.25 an 
acre. The next year ten Belgian families, setting out for this 
land of opportunity, reached Green Bay after a long, tedious 
voyage by ship, canal boat, and lake steamer. Under the guid- 
ance of Father F. E. Daems, a Belgian priest living at Bay 
Settlement, they took up land near the present Robinsonville, 
four miles south of Dyckesville on the peninsula. As their first 
winter proved to be mild, and the Indians were friendly, they 
wrote home letters telling of their good fortune. Several hun- 
dred of their friends and kinsmen were induced by these ac- 
counts to follow them in 1856 and 1857. The ravages of Asiatic 
cholera, however, introduced by some of the newcomers, checked 
further emigration. 

The method of obtaining their land was to go to the land 
agent at Menasha to obtain their allotments; these lands were 
seventy or more miles away. A lawyer in Green Bay, to whom 
they would present a letter from their local priest in Brabant, 
would direct them to a “land cruiser,” a Mexican half-breed who 
knew a little French. Led by him the newcomers tramped miles 
into the wilderness until they reached a hemlock or a birch 
which, as they were told by the Mexican, marked the corner of 
one of their lands; then he would locate another corner, and 
so on. The settler had to blaze his way back to the settlement 
so that he might again find his right tree. 

The pioneer farmer then put up a V-shaped shack in which 
to house his family until he should fell trees for a log cabin, 
clear a field for planting, and plant his seed. Logs three or four 
feet in diameter, for which there was no sale, were set on fire 
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and would burn for weeks. The only industry was the making 
of shingles, which were cut by hand, tied into bundles, and toted 
on poles for miles to Green Bay, where they brought $1.50 a 
thousand. There being no grist mills, a portion of the harvested 
wheat was poured into a large sack, one end of which was 
slipped over the head like a hood. The women folk would thus 
lug the grain, sometimes for twenty miles, to the mill and bring 
home the flour in the same sack. 

Amusements were few outside of the mere sociability of 
which the Belgians are still fond. The festival of the Kirmess, 
held at the end of the harvesting time, lasted for three days a 
week during six weeks. The celebrations, which were held suc- 
cessively in different parishes, comprised banquets, dancing, 
races, and games. Religious processions occurred several times 
a year; by the wayside were shrines before which the passers-by 
could say a prayer. In writing of Catholic features of life in 
this community the author is always reverent. Mr. Holand’s 
little book is a welcome contribution to the Catholic history of 
Wisconsin. A sketch is given of the life of Father F. Edward 
Daems, the founder and pioneer priest of the Belgian settlement, 
and his portrait forms the frontispiece of the volume. 

WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL 

Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


A Social and Political History of Texas. By Lewis W. Newton 
and Herbert P. Gambrell. Southwest Press, Dallas, Texas, 
1932, 422pp. $2.00. 


This volume has been prepared to serve primarily as a text- 
book for the study of Texas history in the high schools, pre- 
sumably those of Texas. It is the joint produce of two pro- 
fessors connected with institutions of higher learning in that 
state. Their objective has apparently been to simplify and popu- 
larize the interesting history of our largest state, without at the 
same time distorting or vitiating it. This aim, not as easy as it 
might seem, has been definitely attained. The success of the 
authors may well stimulate similar efforts in other states. A 
history of this sort might well be written covering the historical 
development of every state in the Union. Many of the state 
histories that have been written have been produced with little 
thought of securing a wide circle of readers. Some have been 
issued under the direction of historical societies or private 
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foundations, and there has been too much of a tendency to 
glorify certain groups or certain individuals, and too little effort 
to enlighten the citizens of today and tomorrow concerning the 
important events in the past life of the particular state under 
consideration. 

This volume may profitably be read by anyone interested in 
Texas history. Since Spanish and English-American culture 
blended in the valley of the Rio Grande, or we might more 
accurately say, clashed, it is in Texas that many important 
conflicts may be studied. The entrance of Texas into the Union 
was, as we know, fraught with grave consequences to the nation. 
From the acquisition of Texas there followed with more or less 
necessity the Mexican War, and from that conflict there devel- 
oped the Compromise of 1850, the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the formation of the Repub- 
lican Party, the election of Lincoln, and the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Hence, the developments in Texas prior to the Civil 
War must be known by everyone who makes a pretense of 
familiarity with American history. 

There has been no attempt on the part of the authors to ex- 
haustively treat the history of the southwest. The book is di- 
vided into twenty-one chapters, of which seventeen are devoted 
to Texas history prior to the Civil War. The writers seem to 
have no great desire to sympathize with or condemn the actions 
of the Mexicans in Texas. The authors seem to feel that if the 
United States were guilty of aggressiveness in dealing with the 
Mexican Republic, that the latter government was lacking in 
courtesy in dealing with us. In international etiquette, one of 
these characteristics is about as dangerous as the other. There 
is no effort made in the volume to interest the professed student 
of research. Neither is there any attempt at novelty of theory 
or of presentation. Secondary material has evidently been used 
for the greater part in compiling the information in the volume, 
but occasional excerpts from source material are given to con- 
vince the reader of the soundness of the authors’ deductions. 
The style of the book is in keeping with textbook requirements. 
Paragraph construction is designed to aid the student in grasp- 
ing the essentials. Pictures and maps are fairly numerous, and 
are well chosen. More might have been given concerning the 
first individuals who were interested in the civilization of Texas, 
i.e., the missionaries. Chapter IX, “The Americanization of 
Texas,” is one of the best chapters in the book. The methods 
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whereby the Americans substituted their social customs for 
those of the Mexicans is clearly and effectively presented. The 
volume deserves to find many readers who will consider it not 
as a text, but as a work which will make the history of the 
great southwest more understandable. 

PAUL KINIERY, Ph. D. 


Loyola University 


Historical Scholarship in America: Needs and Opportunities. 
A Report by the Committee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation on the Planning of Research. Ray Long and Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., New York, 1932, 146pp. $1.50. 


A manifestation of the increasing interest in the improve- 
ment of the practices and trends in historical research in the 
United States has been recently demonstrated by the report pre- 
pared by a Committee of the American Historical Association 
on the planning of research. The members who constituted the 
committee present a formidable array of outstanding scholars in 
the field of history in this country. A. M. Schlesinger acted as 
Chairman and among the members of the committee appears 
the name of Carlton J. H. Hayes, whose European histories are 
extensively used in Catholic universities and colleges throughout 
the country. His presence as a member of the committee is one 
of the many guarantees testifying to the scholarly merit of the 
work of the committee. The steps taken were made possible by 
the American Historical Association through the generosity of 
the Social Science Research Council and the American Council 
of Learned Societies. By this method it was possible to secure 
a wider collaboration of historical scholars. Sometime in De- 
cember of 1930 a Committee on Planning of Research was 
created with the additional authority to convene advisory con- 
ferences of specialists in ancient, medieval, modern European, 
and two in United States history. The various advisory confer- 
ences proceeded with their work in the Spring and Autumn of 
1931, many of the members of the Committee acting as chairmen 
of the various conferences. 

For the orderly conduct of their work the Committee, as well 
as the Conferences of Specialists, were guided by an agenda, a 
copy of which appears in the appendix of the volume being re- 
viewed. It is suggested by the reviewer that this agenda be 
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scrutinized before the reports of the Committee on Planning and 
those of the various conferences are read. 

The fruition of their deliberations and labors has been incor- 
porated in a small volume of 137 pages. It embodies the findings 
of the Committee on Planning which in turn were partly founded 
upon the reports of the conferences and partly upon a knowledge 
of the informal discussions that accompanied the preparation 
of the reports, as well as the findings of the various conferences. 

The work is highly technical in its nature and is necessarily 
of interest to only a limited number of persons. The findings 
and conclusions reached will be of interest to professors and 
students of history, graduate students, scholars, graduate schoo! 
administrators, editors of scholarly journals, officers and mem- 
bers of historical societies and the like. Aside from these, the 
book will have no wide popular appeal and, from the nature of 
the book, this was certainly not intended. 

There is a twofold division of the book, based upon the two 
main sections of the work. Under part one appears the report 
of the Committee on the Planning of Research, with a brief but 
very incisive introduction by J. Franklin Jameson and part two 
contains the findings of the various conferences. The committee 
and conferences preceeded to discuss in very orderly fashion 
seven topics, as follows: 

Present trends and neglected areas in research 
Enlargement, improvement, and preservation of materials 
Development of research personnel 

Improvement of research methods 

Improvement of research organizations 

Publication problems 

Financial needs for the promotion of research 

The many questions raised under these main headings are 
set forth in the appendix which serves as a great help to the 
reader. It enables him to more intelligently follow the report 
of the committee. Some very sartling facts are disclosed and 
many valuable suggestions are made. To illustrate, on page 36 
appears the following: 

In behalf of the medieval group we recommend that the Council of the 
Association investigate the possibility of the creation by the American 
Academy at Rome of a school of medieval and renaissance studies, for the 


benefit of students of history, archaeology and allied subjects. The French 
School at Rome is a signal illustration of the possibilities inherent in such 


an organization. 
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A summary of the recommendations to the Council of the 
Association appears at the end of page 41. The proposals re- 
capitulated there are rather pretentious but steps taken in the 
direction outlined by the committee will go a long way toward 
improving historical scholarship in America. 

Part two of the book consists of the reports of the confer- 
ences on special topics of history. First there appears the re- 
port of the conference on ancient history. This is followed by 
other reports on medieval history, modern European history, the 
Eastern conference on American history and the Middle-Western 
conference on American history. Because of the importance of 
the latter in this country, there were two divisions of American 
history. The conferences in all of the above subjects of history 
followed the same agenda adopted and used by the Committee 
on Planning and the reports are built around the agenda used 
to guide the conferences. 

While it would be impossible to outline in any detail, within 
the brief space alloted this reviewer, many of the interesting 
findings arrived at and recommendations made, a reading of 
the brief volume is recommended to those interested in the 
improvement of historical research in this country. As cor- 
roborative of the reviewer’s point of view he calls attention to 
the rather interesting observations made by the members of the 
conference committee on modern European history who recom- 
mended that graduate students be encouraged to divide the 
period of their study between different institutions. Fully cog- 
nizant of some of the obstacles, the Report goes on to say that 
this situation could be remedied if graduate schools were to 
show a greater readiness to accept credits from other recognized 
institutions, and to give greater consideration to different sys- 
tems and viewpoints, as represented in other universities. This 
reminds us of the students in medieval times who traveled from 
university to university to secure the benefit of the learning, 
erudition, and scholarship of some of the great professors of 
that period. 

It is apparent that the Committee on Planning adopted many 
of the conclusions reached by the conferences of specialists. 
This is illustrated by the recommendations of the Committee 
and that of the Conference of Modern European History on the 
question of permitting studies to be carried on in fields closely 
allied to history. The report of the Committee on Planning 
urges that graduate students be permitted, and in some cases 
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encouraged, to acquaint themselves with other allied subjects. 
The report of the Conference on Modern European History some- 
what regretfully points out that while courses in economics or 
political science are required in some institutions, no effort is 
made to go further afield. Some universities have hesitated to 
go that far, requiring students to keep up their historical work 
in the traditional channels. The recommendation of the Con- 
ference on this topic is interesting. 

We therefore recommend that the history departments in the various 
universities open negotiations with allied departments and attempt to 
arrange for courses which will be of direct value to the study of history. 
Such courses might well be in the following subjects: historical statistics, 
social psychology, historical geography, European anthropology, philos- 
ophy, literature and even natural science. In any event history depart- 
ments should be more willing to accept courses in allied subjects as ful- 
filling the requirements for the degree in history, in order not to increase 
the burden of the student who wishes to develop interests in allied fields. 


In conclusion it is safe to say that the real value of the work 
lies in the fact that it introduces students of history to the steps 
that are being taken to improve historical scholarship in Amer- 
ica. Indeed, preserving in some permanent form these reports 
will be of great service to other conferences of history that may 
subsequently be called. 

JOHN A. ZVETINA, A. B., LL. B. 

Loyola University 
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